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The History of Christianity 


The history of Christianity is full of surprises which to the 
student of human events suggest that when dealing with this 
phenomenon he is in presence of a fact that transcends the ordi- 
nary historical categories and cannot be fitted into the mold of 
ordinary historical occurrence. This history is of a unique pat- 
tern that has never been duplicated. Causal explanations that 
may satisfactorily be applied in any other case of historical hap- 
pening here prove inadequate. The historian who recognizes 
only human factors remains baffled, for the extraordinary for- 
tunes of Christianity point to a superior agency which directs and 
shapes its course in a way that upsets all human calculations and 
predictions. Humanly speaking, the chances of success for 
Christianity under the circumstances under which it was ushered 
into the world were equal to zero. That a religion founded by 
one who had suffered the ignominious death of crucifixion and 
promulgated by a handful of ignorant men, lacking everything 
which this world values, should succeed in establishing itself as a 
world religion seemed utterly unthinkable. The best that might 
have been predicted for it at the time is that it would draw to itself 
a limited number of adherents recruited from that unstable fringe 
of society which is attracted to any scheme however absurd and 
fanatical, and that, after enjoying a brief existence as an obscure 
sect, it would eventually be engulfed in oblivion or remembered 
merely as one of those strange aberrations of humanity which 
mar the pages of history. Had Christianity been only a human 
invention, that precisely would have been its fate, even if it had 
met with no opposition and encountered no hostility. No one 
saw this more clearly than Gamaliel, who advised a policy of 
non-interference in dealing with the Apostles, firmly convinced 
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that if their undertaking was a human enterprise it would 
speedily collapse and come to naught. Thus, he argued in the 
council of the high-priests and Pharisees: ‘““Ye men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves what you intend to do, as touching these 
men. For before these days rose up Theodas, affirming himself 
to be somebody, to whom a number of men, about four hundred, 
joined themselves. Who was slain; and all that believed him 
were scattered and brought to nothing. After this man rose up 
Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolling, and drew away the 
people after him. He also perished; and all, even as many as 
consented to him, were dispersed. And now, therefore, I say to 
you: Refrain from these men and let them alone. For if this 
council or this work be of men, it will come to naught; but if it 
be of God, you cannot overthrow it, lest perhaps you be found 
even to fight against God.” The words of Gamaliel reflect pro- 
found wisdom and a real insight into the philosophy of history. 
He analysed the situation remarkably well, and we cannot do 
better than to apply the criterion which he suggests in our case. 
Time and experience will tell whether Christianity is of the earth, 
earthly and consequently vulnerable and perishable, or whether 
it is divine and hence unconquerable by earthly forces and des- 
tined to be victorious. 
The Early Days of Christianity 

Judaism had been providentially intended to be the matrix of 
Christianity. The perverseness of the Jews frustrated this plan. 
So it came about that Christianity was born in a hostile environ- 
ment, and hardly born when a violent storm of persecution 
swept over it. Not for one moment did it enjoy friendly protec- 
tion and shelter which would allow it to gather strength. Peter 
and John were apprehended and cast into prison. Stephen was 
the first bloody victim of the persecution. The death of this 
first martyr was the signal for a general attack on the Christians, 
and henceforth the followers of Christ became the objects of 
bitter and violent aggression on the part of the Jews. Inits very 
home Christianity found no peace, and the Synagogue, its 
mother, became its most implacable enemy. Saul gladly dedi- 
cated himself to the bloody work of persecution: ‘‘And Saul, as 
~ 1? Acts, v. 35-39. 
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yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, went to the high-priest and asked of him letters 
to Damascus, to the synagogues: that if he found any men and 
women of this way, he might bring them bound to Jerusalem.’’” 
The civil government lent its authority to the persecution and 
gave it full sanction: “And at the same time, Herod the king 
stretched forth his hands, to afflict some of the church. And he 
killed James, the brother of John, with a sword. And seeing 
that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to take up Peter also.’’* 
Not only in their own country did the Jews pursue the Christians 
with relentless hatred and insatiable fury, but among other 
nations they conspired and aroused animosity against them. 
Nothing could quench the fires of their hatred and abate their 
intolerance. ‘“The Jews,’ writes Dr. Philip Schaff, “chad dis- 
played their obstinate unbelief and bitter hatred of the gospel in 
the crucifixion of Christ, the stoning of Stephen, the execution of 
James the Elder, the repeated incarcerations of Peter and John, 
the wild rage against Paul, and the murder of James the Just. 
No wonder that the fearful judgment of God at last visited this 
ingratitude upon them in the destruction of the holy city and the 
temple, from which the Christians found refuge in Pella. But 
this tragical event could break only the national power of the 
Jews, not their hatred of Christianity. They caused the death 
of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem (107); they were particularly 
active in the burning of Polycarp of Smyrna; and they inflamed the 
violence of the Gentiles by calumniating the sect of the Naza- 
renes.’’* In spite of this incessant persecution Christianity es- 
tablished centers in the various cities of Palestine and quickly 
spread beyond the confines of the Holy Land. Before the 
Apostolic age had come to an end, Christianity was diffused 
throughout the then civilized world, so that St. Paul could write 
to the Romans that “their faith is being preached throughout 
the world.’*® Thus closes the first chapter in the history of 
Christianity. It proves that the new religion was propagated 
with amazing rapidity. 

? Acts, ix. 1, 2. 

* Acts, xii. 1-3. 


‘ “History of the Christian Church” (New York City). 
5 Rom., i. 8. 
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The Triumph of Christianity 


At the death of Christ the cross was a symbol of ignominy and 
a badge of dishonor; in the year 324 we see it attached to the 
Roman colors and made an object of universal reverence and 
highest esteem. After his victory over Licinius, Constantine 
publicly professed Christianity and established it as the religion 
of the State. Thus had Christianity triumphed over Paganism. 
It had been a terrific struggle, for all the enormous resources of 
the Roman Empire had been aligned with Paganism and arrayed 
against Christianity. It had been the most unequal struggle 
ever fought in the course of human history, for according to 
human estimation Christianity had nothing to oppose to the 
vast power of its rival. No victory has ever been won by more 
inadequate means. Had God not supplemented human in- 
sufficiency, Christianity would have been crushed by the superior 
might of the Roman Empire and effaced from the earth. 

In the land of its birth Christianity had not found hospitality, 
but met with violent opposition and ferocious persecution. It 
was confronted with the same situation wherever it went. The 
Greco-Roman world had no welcome for it, but on the contrary 
gave it a most unfriendly reception. Between the first extension 
of Christian missionary effort to the pagan world and the final 
victory of Christianity there is an interval of a little more than 
two centuries. During this time Christianity enjoyed only brief 
breathing spells of peace and rest. Mostly it was persecuted 
with a fury that has never been equalled. Yet, when the dark 
clouds of persecution roll away and the power of the Roman 
Empire is spent, Christianity stands unbroken and remains vic- 
torious. It is hard to visualize the hard lot of the followers of 
Christ under the Roman Government. Looked upon as enemies 
of the State, they lived in fear and trembling. Even in the few 
and brief periods of peace and calm they were without security 
and legal protection. Adolph Harnack writes of their precarious 
condition as follows: “‘Yet, it would be a grave error to imagine 
that the position of Christians was quite tolerable. No doubt 
they were able, as a matter of fact, to settle down within the em- 
pire, but the sword of Damocles hung over every Christian’s 
head, and at any given moment he was sorely tempted to deny 
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his faith, since denial meant freedom from all molestation... . 
We are not to underrate the courage requisite for becoming a 
Christian and behaving as a Christian. We are especially bound 
to extol the staunch adherence of the martyrs to their principles. 
By the word or the deed of a moment, they might have secured 
exemption from their punishment, but they preferred death to 
base immunity. The illicit nature of Christianity unquestion- 
ably constituted a serious impediment to its propaganda.’’ 
Obstacles of every nature stood in the way of the propagation of 
Christianity, still its irresistible progress could be stemmed by 
no earthly power. The pagans saw this progress, saw their 
temples deserted, saw the altars of their idols neglected and 
barren of sacrifice, but they were impotent in the presence of this 
phenomenon. In the beginning of the third century Tertullian 
could taunt them: ‘‘We are but of yesterday, yet we have filled 
all the places you frequent—cities, islands, fortified places, town- 
ships, markets, the camp itself, the tribes, town councils, the 
palace, the senate, and the forum. All we have left you is your 
temples.”” The severe measures of the persecutions had to be 
moderated, because to carry them out according to the letter 
would have depopulated the realm and brought sorrow and 
affliction to every home. Thus, Tertullian addressing the pro- 
consul of Carthage says: “‘Should you determine to carry out 
this policy here, what will you do with so many thousands of 
Christians, men and women, of every age and rank, all present- 
ing themselves to you? What fires, what swords, will you 
require! To put to death the Christians, would be to decimate 
the city, would be to strike everyone, including the proconsul 
himself, in the person of some friend or relative. Spare yourself 
if you will not spare us; spare Carthage, if you will not spare 
yourself; spare the province.’’? 

If the numerical strength which Christianity reached at this 
period is remarkable, the fact that it embraced members of 
every class of society is even more significant, True, in the be- 
ginning and for a time afterwards Christianity recruited its mem- 
bers chiefly from among the lower classes, so that Celsus scof- 


6 “The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries’ (New 
York City). 
7 Apologia. 
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fingly remarked that “‘weavers, cobblers, and fullers, the most 
illiterate persons” preached the “‘irrational faith,’’ and knew how 
to commend it especially “‘to women and children.’’ But at no 
time was Christianity the exclusive religion of any class. Even 
from the outset there was always a sprinkling of members of the 
higher social classes among the Christians. The cheap jest of 
Celsus and other pagan philosophers about the social inferiority 
of the Christian constituency was based on an unwarranted and 
malicious exaggeration. It spread rapidly among the aristo- 
cratic and cultured classes, and counted among its adherents 
men of learning, of wealth, and of high social standing. It pene- 
trated society from top to bottom. Christians are found in the 
civil service, in the army, in the senate, and near the imperial 
throne. Harnack writes: ‘‘Prior to Constantine, the Christian 
religion had made its way into the government service, just as it 
had found an entrance, thanks to Clement and Origen, into the 
world of learning. . . . This sketch which makes no pretension to 
be complete, may serve to indicate how Christians made their 
way into the court at an early period, and how they became a 
factor which occasionally was quite important.’’* Summing up 
the historical evidence in the case, Jean Riviére writes: “‘The 
evident conclusion of this brief outline is that Christianity was 
never merely the religion of a caste, but that, on the contrary, it 
took in all degrees and classes of society, and at an early date 
was a strong social force.’’® This universal social penetration 
makes it impossible to explain the success of Christianity by the 
special appeal it made to certain classes. 

Again, not only nations of an old and effete culture were at- 
tracted by it, but the vigorous barbarian races coming from the 
North and crushing the military power of the far-flung Roman 
Empire likewise succumbed to its charm and willingly bent their 
haughty necks beneath the yoke of Christ. 

Let ussumup. The victory of Christianity was accomplished 
under the most adverse conditions and with totally dispropor- 
tionate means. From the standpoint of natural causation its 
disastrous failure was a foregone conclusion. If nevertheless it 


8 Ob. cit. 
* “The Expansion of Christianity”’ (St. Louis, Mo.). 
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succeeded, this was because a superior power intervened and set 
aside the laws ordinarily governing the course of historical 
events. The early Christian apologists are justified when they 
discover in the defeat of the antagonistic forces and in the final 
triumph of Christianity the finger of God. The case may be 
stated briefly as follows: ‘‘For the first three centuries Christian- 
ity was placed in the most unfavorable circumstances, that it 
might display its moral power and gain the victory over the 
world by spiritual weapons alone. Until the reign of Constan- 
tine it had not even a legal existence in the Roman Empire, but 
was first ignored as a Jewish sect, then slandered, proscribed, and 
persecuted as a treasonable innovation, and the adoption of it 
made punishable by confiscation and death. Besides, it offered 
not the slightest favor, as Mohammedanism afterwards did, to 
the corrupt inclinations of the heart, but against the current 
ideas of Jews and heathen it so presented its inexorable demand 
of repentance and conversion, renunciation of self and the world, 
that more, according to Tertullian, were kept out of the new 
sect by love of pleasure than by love of life. The Jewish origin 
of Christianity also, and the poverty and obscurity of a majority 
of its professors, offended the pride of the Greeks and Romans. 
But in spite of these extraordinary difficulties Christianity made 
a progress which furnished striking evidence of its divine origin 
and adaptation to the deeper wants of man, and was employed 
as such by Irenzus, Justin, Tertullian and other Fathers of that 
day.’’!° 
The Sword and the Cross 

When the Crescent issued forth to conquer the world, it deliber- 
ately chose the sword as the chief means of propagating the new 
religion. In keeping with this procedure was its appeal to the 
sensuality and cupidity of man’s baser nature. We have no 
difficulty in explaining the rapid and meteoric rise of Mohamme- 
danism, because it was just what we would expect considering the 
fatal bias of corrupt human nature. Adroitly the author of Islam 
uses the evil tendencies of man for his purpose. Since the begin- 
ning of history the sword has been the instrument of conquest, 
and men have been won to a cause by the promise of earthly glory 

10 Philip Schaff, op. cit. 
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and the prospect of wealth, dominion, and sense pleasure. Mo- 
hammedanism fits perfectly into this sordid scheme of things. Its 
success is no mystery. But what the sword has built the sword 
destroys. If the rise of Mohammedanism was rapid, its downfall 
was equally precipitate. 

Christ did not send forth His disciples girt with the sword. 
The sword was unsheathed not in their favor but against them. 
Not by shedding the blood of their enemies did they conquer the 
world but by the effusion of their own blood. ‘Go on,” Ter- 
tullian exclaims, “‘rack, torture, grind us to powder: our numbers 
increase in proportion as you mow us down. The blood of 
Christians is their seed.’’ Of course, if the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed from which new converts grow, the more freely this 
blood is shed, the more abundant will the harvest be. The bloody 
assaults of heathenism on Christianity, therefore, were of no avail. 
The Cross, faith, meekness and patience triumphed over the 
sword. The unarmed defeated the armed. It is impossible to 
compare the progress of Mohammedanism with the propagation 
of Christianity. There is nothing in common between the two; 
the contrast is absolute. Well does Blaise Pascal say: ‘‘In fact, 
the two systems are so contrary that if Mahomet took the way, 
humanly speaking, to succeed, Jesus Christ took, humanly speak- 
ing, the way to perish. And instead of concluding from Ma- 
homet’s success that Jesus Christ might well have succeeded, we 
should rather say that, since Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ 
ought to have perished.’’" 

The chapter of the persecutions that swept with such destruc- 
tive violence over Christianity is one of the finest in the history of 
the Church. If the brutality and inhumanity of the persecutors 
show the depths to which man can descend, the sweetness, 
gentleness, endurance, kindness and heroism of their victims 
reveal the heights which man can reach with the assistance of 
divine grace. For all times the martyrs have proved the inde- 
structibility of Christianity, for a religion that can with immunity 
pass through such a baptism of blood, and come out of it rejuve- 
nated, purified, and reinvigorated, has nothing to fear in this 


11“‘The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal.”” Translated from the text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul (London). 
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world. It is patently a plantation of God and has the promise of 
eternal life. A kingdom built up by the sword, like the empire 
of Mohammedanism, will eventually succumb to the ravages of 
time, but a kingdom built up by the Cross need not dread sword 
or fire. 

The rapid spread of Christianity in a hostile and unfavorable 
environment, in spite of innumerable obstacles and without the 
use of any of the means which man would employ in order to 
achieve success, indicates the presence of a superhuman assistance. 
The testimony of the numerous martyrs who suffered torments 
beyond human endurance and steadfastly clung to their faith is 
in reality the testimony of God Himself, who came to the sup- 
port of human frailty and enabled the weak and the frail to bear 
what would have broken the hardened and the strong. Chris- 
tianity in its marvellous history plainly bears the seal of its divine 
origin. It is the work of God. No other conclusion is possible, 
for the hand of God is too unmistakable in this case. With 
Richard of St. Victor we may exclaim: “Lord, if we are in error, 
by Thine own self have we been deceived; for these things have 
been confirmed by such signs and wonders in our midst as could 
only have been done by Thee.’’?? 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


12 De Trinitate, 1, 2. 
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By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The numerals and letters in the following table refer to suc- 


ceeding paragraphs. 


Aelred of Rievaulx, 17 

Agatha, T(2) 

Agnes, 8, T(2) 

All Saints, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 11, 20(3), F, N, T 

All Souls, 11, 20(3), 23 

Andrew, 2, N, T(2) 

Anne, 2, 3 

Anthony, 3, 17 

Augustine, 13, 15, 17, 
T 


Barnabas, N, T 
Bartholomew, 2, N, T 
Bede, 17 

Benedict, 1, T(2) 
Benedict Labre, 11 
Bernard, T 

Boniface, 17 
Brendan, 16 

Brigid (Kildare), 3 


Camillus (Lellis), 15, 
17 


Catherine, T 

Catherine (Siena), 3, 4 

Cecilia, T 

Charles, 5, 7 

Clare, 3 

Claude (Columbiére), 
15 

Clement, T 

Columbanus, 16 

Columcille, 16 

Cosmas & Damian, 3 


David, 3 
Dionysius, T(2) 
Dominic, 4, T 


Edward (Confessor), 
17 
English Martyrs, 22 





Fabian & Sebastian, T 

Francis (Assisi), 1, 17, 
= 

Francis (Sales), 1 

Francis (Xavier), 15, 
17, F 


George, 3, T 
Gregory, 3, T 
Guardian Angels, 11 


Holy Innocents, 2, 6, 
7,N,T 


Ignatius Loyola, 3, 5, 
10 


James, 2, 3, N, T 

Joachim, 2 

John and Paul, T 

John (Bapt.), 2, 3, 4, 
7, 12, 20(3), F, N, 
T(2) 

John Chrysostom, 3 

John (Evang.), 2, 3, 6, 
18, N, T(2) 

John of God, 15 

John of the Cross, 15 

John Vianney, 17 

Joseph, 1, 2, 3(3), 4, 
6(2), 18, 20(4) 

Joseph (Cupertino) ,15 


Lawrence, 2, 3, T 
Lawrence O’Toole, 16 


Malachy, 16 

Margaret, T 

Margaret (Cortona), 
8, 15 

Mark, 2, N, T(2) 

Martin, 3, T 

Mary (Magd.), 1, 3, 
18, T 
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The numerals in parentheses indicate the 
number of sermons in the book referred. to. 


Matthew, 2, 3, 10, N 
Matthias, 2, N, T 
Michael, 12, N, T(2) 
Monica, 13 


Nicholas, T 
Oliver Plunkett, 9, 15 


Patrick, 4, 5, 16, 20, 21 

Paul, 1, 4, 17, 18, T 

Paul (Conversion), N, 
T 


Peter, 1, 3(4), 5, 6, 18, 
N 


Peter (Cathedra), T 
Peter (in Chains), T 
Peter & Paul, 12, 23, T 
Peter Claver, 17 
Peter Damian, 3 
Philip & James, 2, N 
Philip Neri, 5, 9, F 
Polycarp, 3 


Rita, 13 


Silvester, T(2) 
Simon & Jude, 2, N, T 
Stephen, 2, 3,6,7, N, T 


Teresa, 1, 10 

Thérése, 14(6) 

Thomas (Apostle), 3, 
18, 23, T 

Thomas Aquinas, 3, 4, 
7,17 

Thomas (Canter- 
bury), 5, 17, F, T 


Veronica, 3 
Vincent, T(2) 
Vincent de Paul, 17 


Wolstan, 3, 17 
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The scope of this paper is limited in various ways: (a) it ex- 
cludes sermons on the Saint of Saints and His Blessed Mother, 
since the sources and types are here most abundant, most varied, 
and most easily accessible; (b) it is based only on my own 
limited knowledge of English sermons on the Saints, and is fur- 
ther restricted to comparatively recent publications, with the 
exception of a few volumes to which special attention will be 
called. And yet, with all these limitations, the books I refer to 
will perhaps join company to assist priests towards a large variety 
of plans and methods and points of view for sermons on the Saints. 

In the Table printed above, the names of the Saints are given 
in alphabetical order. The numbers placed after each name 
refer to the numbered paragraphs that will give a book’s title, 
author, publisher, place and date of publication, together with 
a slight comment upon its contents. Much space is saved by 
such a numerical series of references. I have deemed it desir- 
able to refer to a few books by the initial letter of its author’s 
name instead of by a number. Some of the books contain more 
than one sermon on a Saint, and in this case the number of ser- 
mons on one Saint is indicated by a numeral in marks of paren- 
thesis—thus, (2) or (3) or (6) as the case may be. 

(1) Of course, we cannot but be finely affected by the pane- 
gyrics of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, both of whom are unequalled 
masters of this peculiar province. Fortunately, we now have 
an English translation of eight of Bossuet’s and two of Bourda- 
loue’s panegyrics in O’Mahony’s “Panegyrics of the Saints from 
the French of Bossuet and Bourdaloue” (Kegan Paul, etc., Lon- 
don; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1924). In his introduction, 
Dom Cabrol, O.S.B., wrote: ‘If Bourdaloue’s place in this vol- 
ume appears somewhat small in comparison with that occupied 
by Bossuet, at least the present two sermons of his have been 
well chosen and are thoroughly representative. The first is one 
of the best examples of Bourdaloue’s method; the second is a 
masterly exposition of the faith of St. Peter and the privileges 
accorded him by Our Lord. The sermons of Bossuet that ap- 
pear in these pages are among his masterpieces, and some of them 
are the most beautiful of their kind ever written.” The similarly 
long Preface of the Translator is interesting and informative, 
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while the footnotes to the sermons broaden the outlook of the 
reader. O’Mahony curtails some of Bossuet’s exordiums and 
omits some of his paragraphs, but even thus the lengths of the 
sermons permit of treatments which we may scarcely approxi- 
mate in the more limited time at our disposal for sermons even 
on patronal feasts. Nevertheless, we shall be benefited by a 
recognition of the excellence and the varied manners of handling 
a subject manifested in these traditional masterpieces now made 
accessible to us in admirable translations. 

(2) In his volume entitled ‘‘Sundays with the Saints” (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1928), Father Chapman notes: 
“In the course of the Ecclesiastical Year it may happen, more or 
less frequently, that certain Feasts of Our Lord, of His Blessed 
Mother and other notable Saints will fall on Sunday, thus displac- 
ing the Mass of the Sunday, with its ‘Proper.’ This ‘occurrence’ 
will often be overlooked by the busy priest until he consults his 
Ordo, possibly on the very eve of the festival, and sermon material 
for such days is not likely to be easily accessible at short notice”’ 
—and he accordingly has provided a book of 217 pages of “‘ser- 
mon schemata.’’ These schemata could be preached as they 
stand for a ‘‘short”’ sermon, or could be elaborated into longer 
discourses. Excluding feasts of Our Lord and Our Lady, we still 
find twenty sermons on Saints. 

(3) In his ‘“Two Hundred Sermon Notes’’ (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City and London; Herder, St. Louis, 1928), Father 
Drinkwater gives us thirty-two sermon notes or plans under the 
heading, ‘“‘On the Saints,”’ together with others (under various 
headings) dealing with Veronica, St. Mary Magdalen, All Saints’ 
Day, etc. These are obviously suggestive and stimulating in 
respect both of theme and of matter. 

(4) In ‘Sermons and Addresses”’ (Herder, St. Louis and London, 
1929) Father Skelly, O.P., has nine fully rounded out sermons 
on the Saints. Nearly all of these are divided into various sec- 
tions appropriately headed, so that (as I think) each section 
could be elaborated into a complete sermon, and each such gen- 
eral sermon could thus serve for as many discourses as there are 
sections or headings. For instance, the sermon on St. Paul is 
divided thus: (i) The Sectary; (ii) The Apostle; (iii) The 
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Man of Many Parts; (iv) His Martyrdom. Only the first of 
these sections would require (or in some cases would not at all 
require) something in the nature of an Introduction, or of a for- 
ward-looking Colophon or Conclusion that should remind the 
hearers of the wondrous triumph of divine grace that later 
changed St. Paul into a specially elect vessel of salvation. 

(5) Msgr. Grosch, in “Sermons and Lectures” (Thomas Baker, 
London, 1911), is particularly helpful in presenting a special 
point of view in each of his eight sermons. Thus, under the 
title of ‘“The Liberties of the Church” he treats of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. The remaining titles are self-explanatory: 
St. Peter and England (10 pp.); St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland 
(10 pp.); St. Ignatius of Loyola, the Soldier Saint (13 pp.); 
St. Philip Neri, a Lover of His Brethern (10 pp.); St. Charles 
Borromeo, a True Reformer (12 pp.); The English Martyrs 
(11 pp.). There is also a lecture: ‘‘Do Catholics Worship 
Angels and Saints?” (19 pp.). 

(6) In “Outline Sermons for Sundays and Feast Days” (Her- 
der, London and St. Louis, 1929), Father Geiermann, C.SS.R.., 
uses attractive titles: ‘The Disciple and His Master’’ (Feast 
of St. Stephen), ““The Beloved Disciple” (Feast of St. John the 
Evangelist), ‘“The Flowers of the Martyrs’ (Holy Innocents), 
“The Dignity of St. Joseph,” “The Primacy of St. Peter’ (Feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul), ‘“The Reward of the Blessed’”’ (All Saints’ 
Day). 

(7) ‘Sermon Thoughts for Sundays and Holy Days,” adapted 
by Father Cannon, O.S.B., from the German of Father Dederichs 
(Herder, St. Louis and London, 1929), confers similarly attrac- 
tive titles on four ‘“Thoughts” dealing with Saints. 

(8) In ‘‘Sermons in Miniature for Meditation’? (The Paulist 
Press, New York, 1919), Father O’Keeffe, C.S.P., gives us “‘St. 
Margaret of Cortona, the Penitent,” and “St. Agnes, a Type and 
Contrast.” 

(9) Especially interesting and helpful are the four sermons 
of Cardinal Bourne in the volume, “‘Occasional Sermons”’ (Long- 
mans, 1929), because of their restricted themes: ‘“The Teaching 
of St. Philip Neri’ (5 pp.), ‘““The Last Canonized Archbishop of 
Canterbury” (sc. St. Edmund, 7 pp.), “The Last Martyr at Ty- 
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burn’’ (sc. Blessed Oliver Plunkett, 6 pp.), ““England and St. Greg- 
ory the Great” (18 pp., in French). 

(10) In Father Maturin’s “Sermons and Sermon Notes” 
(Longmans, New York City and London, 1917) we have three 
sermons on Saints (Theresa, Ignatius, Matthew). The post- 
humous volume is edited by Wilfrid Ward with an Introduction 
of 19 pp. 

(11) Three somewhat unusual themes are treated by Father 
Parsons in “Sermons” (John Jos. McVey, Philadelphia, 1908). 
The posthumous volume was edited by Father Cronenberger, 
C.S.Sp. We have sermons on ‘Guardian Angels,’’ ‘‘All Souls,”’ 
‘All Saints,”’ ““St. Benedict Labre.”’ 

(12) Four sermons on Saints by Father Farmer, of St. Joseph’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, are found in the volume, “A Year’s 
Preaching’ (Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; Herder, St. 
Louis, 1931). The posthumous volume is edited by Father 
Dreves of the same Society. 

(13) In the large volume of Father Whalen, O.S.A., we are glad 
to have long treatments of St. Monica, St. Augustine and St. 
Rita. The book is entitled “Sermons for High Mass for Every 
Sunday, Holy Day and Important Festival of the Year’ (New 
York City, 1931). 

(14) A book of 100 pages entitled ‘‘Sermons on St. Thérése 
of the Child Jesus” (Macmillan, New York, 1928) gives us six 
sermons admirably translated from the Italian of Fr. Xavier of 
St. Teresa by a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 

(15) In ‘Saints for Sinners” (Sheed & Ward, London and New 
York City, 1933) Archbishop Goodier gives us most readable 
brief views of nine Saints as considered from a special point of 
view which is only partially intimated in the title of the volume 
of 223 pages. 

(16) Seven Saints are treated (together with eleven saintly 
persons) in ‘“The Irish Way,” edited by F. J. Sheed (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York City, 1932). 

(17) Five Saints (together with eleven saintly persons) are 
treated in ‘“The English Way,” edited by Maisie Ward (Sheed 
& Ward, London and New York City, 1933). The titles of these 
two similarly named books intimate the point of view illustrated. 
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(15-17) These are not technically sermons, nor are they sim- 
ply lives of Saints, but they give us points of view from which 
to survey lives of some Saints. Similarly, in No. 18 we have 
not sermons but radio broadcasts in England in 1932, which, 
however, could well be preached almost verbatim. 

(18) In ‘‘What Are Saints?” (Benziger Brothers, New York 
City, 1932) Fr. Martindale, S.J., gives us “‘fifteen chapters on 
sanctity.” 

(19) In ‘Figures in the Drama of Salvation” (Herder, St. 
Louis, 1933), Fr. McClorey, S.J., gives us sermons on eight 
Saints who are considered from various special viewpoints: 
Mary (Confidence), Joseph (Temporalities), the Baptist (Pen- 
ance, Prayer, Preaching), Magdalen (Contrition), Peter (Faith), 
Paul (Christianity among the Gentiles), John the Evangelist 
(Brotherly Love), Thomas (Skepticism). 

(20) In ‘‘A Year’s Sermons” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City, 1902) we have four volumes or “series” each of which 
covers a year’s preaching. Altogether, we find four sermons on 
St. Joseph, three on the Baptist, three on All Saints, three on 
All Souls, one on St. Patrick. My Table makes no distinction 
of “‘series’’ under the numeral ‘20.”’ 

(21) Bishop Shahan’s little book of 77 pages (“‘St. Patrick 
in History,’’ Longmans, New York City, 1905) is neither a sermon 
nor a lecture, but is full of interest and suggestion. 

(22) In “‘Tyburn and the English Martyrs” (Benziger, New 
York City, 1924), Bede Camm, O.S.B., gives us five sermons and 
an extensive Appendix of the “Tyburn Martyrs whose cause 
has been introduced at Rome.” 

(23) In ‘‘Plain Practical Sermons” (Pustet, New York City, 
1909) we have one sermon each on St. Thomas the Apostle, SS. 
Peter and Paul, All Souls. 

(F) This letter indicates Vol. I of Fr. Faber’s ‘‘Notes on 
Doctrinal Subjects,” Part III, with notes for sermons on six 
Saints. This work is, of course, not “recent,” but is easily pro- 
curable and may be found helpful in suggestions. 

(N) This letter refers to the volume of Newman’s “Parochial 
Sermons” which gives us many sermons delivered by him in his 
Anglican days but still helpful in suggestions for fuller treatment. 
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(T) This letter indicates the sermons to be found in the volume 
of Sermones (under the heading of Sermones Festivi) of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, edited by Hurter and described in a previous paper of 
the present series. The little book is not “recent”? even in 
Hurter’s edition, and is not, I fear, easily procurable now. Some 
of the sermones contain no special reference to the Saints whose 
feasts they celebrate, but are wholly concerned with thoughts 
suggested by a text taken from the Commune Sanctorum of the 
Missal as it was in the days of St. Thomas. This fact suggests 
the propriety of recurring to the two volumes (V and VI) of 
Bishop Bonomelli’s ‘‘New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year” 
(Benziger, New York City, 1912), translated by Bishop Byrne. 
Bishop Bonomelli’s homilies are on the Epistles and Gospels 
and are extensive treatments. The sermones of St. Thomas, 
on the other hand, are rather sketches for sermons. 

In addition to the suggestions of various viewpoints contained 
in the books thus far noted, we have lives of many Saints pub- 
lished in English as well as in other languages. The panegyrist 
will read some of these lives of his sainted hero for other facts 
and viewpoints. He has still other helps. For instance, we have 
Father Leonard’s book entitled “Some Spiritual Guides of the 
Seventeenth Century,” with specialized views admirably pre- 
sented. We have The Catholic Encyclopedia (with a promised 
new edition brought down to date), containing many learned 
articles on Saints. We have the splendidly full and revised 
edition of Alban Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the Saints,’’ placed under the 
supervising editorship of Father Thurston, S.J., with the help 
of Miss Leeson and Donald Attwater. Our different Catholic 
Truth Societies (particularly, however, the London Society) 
issue many short lives of popular Saints containing at times 
highly suggestive viewpoints. We thus have abundant sources 
for panegyrists to consult with great profit. It might well be 
added that every parish rectory or parish hall ought to be sup- 
plied with every procurable source (books, pamphlets, articles 
in periodicals) on the Patronal Saint of the parish, in order that 
panegyrist and parishioner alike may have ready access to the 
vernacular literature on the subject. 

No doubt there are other volumes of sermons that ought to 
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be listed here. Their omission represents merely the fact that 
they did not happen to come under my notice. Leisure and 
physical strength do not now serve me for other than somewhat 
casual labors that require but little research. While such a 
personal fact as this can be of no interest to my readers, I still 
may urge it in an excusatory way. I should also explain that 
I have not included in my Table of Sources references to books 
that are probably not now generally accessible, such as Father 
Mahony’s translation of the ‘Sermons of the Abbé MacCarthy, 
S.J.”’ (Dublin, 1848), which has panegyrics on All Saints (‘‘The 
Greatness of the Saints,”” a sermon of some 6500 words), St. 
Peter (5700 words), St. Francis of Assisi (7500 words), St. Vin- 
cent de Paul (12,000 words), St. Nicholas of Myra (7500 words), 
St. Saturnius, First Bishop of Toulouse (8500 words). I have 
not included references to books which have relatively very few 
sermons on Saints who are abundantly treated elsewhere; for 
instance, the posthumous edition of Father Yorke’s ‘Sermons’ 
in two volumes (San Francisco, 1931), which contains only three 
sermons pertinent to my purpose (St. Patrick, All Saints, All 
Souls) in the two volumes. Finally, my Table of Sources lists 
comparatively few of the Patrons of American dioceses. For 
instance, it omits fifty-seven Patrons of churches and chapels 
in one large diocese (Philadelphia). 

1 Adalbert, Aidan, Aloysius, Alphonsus, Ambrose, Anastasia, Anthony of Padua, 
Athanasius, Barbara, Boleslaus, Bonaventura, Callistus, Carthage, Casimir, Colman, 
Cyril and Methodius, Cunegunda, Denis, Donato, Elizabeth, Fidelis, Gabriel, Ger- 
trude, Hedwig, Helena, Henry, Hubert, Hugh, Isidore, Jane Francis de Chantal, 
Jerome, Joan of Arc, John Cantius, John Capistrano, John Nepomucene, Josaphat, 
Kieran, Ladislaus, Leo, Ludwig, Madeleine Sophie, Margaret Mary Alacoque, Maron, 


Mauritius, Nicholas of Tolentino, Philomena, Raphael, Richard, Rocco, Rose of 
Lima, Stanislaus, Timothy, Thomas of Villanova, Ursula, William. 











THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Father Ellard’s Catechism: A Critique 
By W. MicuHaeEt Ducey, O.S.B. 


The rapid progress of the modern Liturgical Movement in 
many lands, and the ever-increasing number of solid and edify- 
ing treatises that its apostles are producing, testifies eloquently 
both to the many blessings it has been accorded by Divine Provi- 
dence and to that dynamic inward energy, that deathless impulse, 
within the Church which seeks in every age to supply the special 
needs of her members and to ward off the specific spiritual dan- 
gers that confront her with every great change in the social con- 
ditions of the human race. This movement, this stirring of the 
Spirit of God (if indeed it merits to be called such) that has risen 
up so spontaneously, spread so swiftly, established itself so firmly 
everywhere in our present time, has manifested itself in a variety 
of ways. Here it has been a revival of interest in the forgotten 
beauties of the sacred chant; there an effort to replace ecclesias- 
tical art and architecture upon the solid basis of liturgical tra- 
dition and belief of which material forms should be the living ex- 
pression in our churches. In more learned circles interest in the 
historical origin and development of rites and ceremonies has 
predominated, while in the field of popular preaching emphasis 
has been given to those doctrinal corollaries of liturgical practice 
which have a special bearing upon the needs of the hour, such as 
the Mystical Body concept, the priesthood of the people, and 
other attractive and timely liturgical sequele. 

And yet in the midst of all this variety of interest and activity 
it is possible to discern a common element, a common factor, 
which in the last analysis has given them their meaning and 
vitality. Underneath all these manifestations of renewed ap- 
preciation for Catholic liturgy there lies a truth or dogmatic 
content which appeals immediately and strongly to the deepest 
instincts of every true Catholic, irrespective of his esthetic or 
scholarly predilections. It is a truth which cannot however be 
readily defined or expressed clearly in a single theological sentence: 
not indeed because of any intrinsic difficulty inherent in the con- 
cept of it, but because of the vastness of its ramifications and the 
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multiplicity of its bearing upon the lives of all the redeemed in 
all their spiritual necessities. Thus, the word ‘‘Redemption’”’ 
has been used by some recent authors to express this concept, 
as approaching nearest to the meaning of what lies beneath 
Liturgy seen as a whole; it is what the latter brings to us or places 
us in contact with essentially and fundamentally, no matter which 
one of the thousand liturgical forms and practices we come to 
use. Or again, others have called it ‘“Christ’’—Christ the healer 
and sanctifier, who comes to us personally or through His grace, 
immediately or mediately, by the many avenues of approach 
He Himself has instituted or His Church has devised. 

Viewed in this light, the Liturgical Movement attains a deeper 
significance and a much higher dignity than it does when viewed 
under any one of the several aspects which it may have assumed 
in this or that country, among this or that group of faithful Catho- 
lics. And it must be so viewed and treated, if it is not to degen- 
erate into a mere esthetic revival or a mere diffusion of historical 
knowledge. Those especially who are presumably to lead it— 
our priests and educated lay-folk—will do well to understand 
the undercurrent of dogmatic truth, the kernel of Catholic doc- 
trine that it contains, before their enthusiasm leads them to join 
the ranks of its active promoters. In America we have not 
hitherto been faced with the necessity of meeting this issue di- 
rectly, because the movement with us has not developed so ex- 
tensively as it has in some European countries. Outside of a 
fairly flourishing revival in the direction of Gregorian Chant, 
we have not yet been affected on a wide scale by liturgical in- 
fluences in the new meaning. However, there are some signs 
that we are beginning to emerge from our previous apathy, and 
that the growth of interest in the many forms of liturgical prac- 
tice will force us to adopt a more definite and positive attitude 
towards those aspects of Catholic teaching upon which all sound 
liturgical progress must depend. 

In fact, the decisive moment is already upon us, if the recent 
appearance of Father G. Ellard’s liturgical catechism entitled 
“Christian Life and Worship” can be taken as a criterion.’ Here 


1 Christian Life and Worship. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Ph.D. Preface by 
Jos. Husslein, S.J., Gen. Ed., ‘Science & Culture Texts’’ (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 
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we have for the first time an attempt by an American liturgist 
to set forth in catechetical form all the good things the new move- 
ment would seem to stand for, and which from now on will pre- 
sumably be the basis upon which thousands of young men and 
women in our Catholic colleges are to be formed in their spiritual 
attitudes. This attempt is as welcome as it is urgently needed, 
if only for the new and refreshing orientation which it brings to 
the teaching of religion; but at the same time it is one that merits 
a thoughtful and painstaking appraisal on the part of our liturgi- 
cal theologians before it is allowed to assume the place of honor 
in our teaching apparatus which it bespeaks. 

In attempting such an appraisal this reviewer has tried to 
keep in mind the distinctions mentioned above—that is, the fact 
that sound liturgical progress is based upon dogma rather than 
upon moral or historical teaching. Thus, a book of this kind 
should be calculated to leave in the student’s mind a clear grasp 
of what the Liturgy is when viewed as a whole, and to treat only 
secondarily of historical developments and moral conclusions. 
But Father Ellard’s book fulfills this purpose only partially; 
as I shall attempt to show, his treatment of the dogmatic, objec- 
tive values of the Liturgical Year and Sacramentals, for instance, 
is far from satisfactory. And since the latter are elements whose 
value has been much misunderstood and underrated, though 
quantitatively they make up the major portion of Liturgy as 
such, his book fails to reach the ideal liturgical presentation. 

Our attitude may seem at first blush to be a most ungenerous 
one in view of the astonishing amount of truly useful liturgical 
material here gathered together. In fact, the data he presents 
is so vast and so cleverly arranged to meet the exacting demands 
of the modern classroom that the faults it contains will easily 
escape the eye of the casual reader. But they are there, and no 
amount of historical erudition however thorough, no ingenious 
piling up of moral applications however polished and attractive, 
will obviate their ill effects. For they are basic, they are the 
very groundwork upon which the superstructure of historical 
knowledge and moral teaching regarding the Liturgy rests; 
and when they are weak, incomplete, inadequate as they are in 
this book, the entire edifice will not stand. 
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For brevity’s sake, I shall confine myself to commenting on 
two single sentences which sum up Father Ellard’s attitude to- 
wards those two basic liturgical elements, the Liturgical Year 
and the Sacramentals. On page 83, he answers the question, 
“Why a Church Year at All?’’ as follows: ‘““That we may be better 
able to see and study, and apply to our personal needs in the work 
of character building, the manzfold lessons of Christianity”’ (italics 
his). Then on page 351 he thus defines the efficacy of Sacra- 
mentals: ‘‘(their) religious value comes entirely from the intention 
with which (they are) performed, and not (from) the objects them- 
selves’’ (italics his).2 Now, it is obvious that these two state- 
ments, if taken as they stand, would remove all objective value 
from these two primary elements in the Liturgy, and make them 
purely subjective factors, devoid of any concrete relationship 
with the work of Redemption which in one way or another they 
purport to make operative. Fortunately, they are misstate- 
ments, and may be so demonstrated without too lengthy a dis- 
cussion. 

Thus, it is safe to assert that to reduce the feasts of the Litur- 
gical Year to mere historical commemorations of the events that 
led up to (but were a part of) the Redemption itself, or to make 
them serve simply as rhetorical appeals to the sentiments of the 
individual worshipper,’ is to do violence to the most cherished 
Catholic instincts not only of today but of all the ages in the 
Church’s history. Patristic tradition, as well as the writings 
of recognized leaders in the modern liturgical revival from Dom 
Guéranger down to our contemporary authorities, speak clearly 
and often of a definite objective value to be attributed to the 
various redemptive mysteries celebrated in conjunction with 
the Mass throughout the Church Year. What precisely this 
value is, cannot, of course, be definitely stated, for it is something 

2 Father Ellard seems to restrict himself by this definition to the sacramentalia 
permanentia alone (i.e., blessed objects), although a large and important number of 
them are of a different type—the sacramentalia transeuntia, the prayers, blessings, 
etc., among which the changing parts of the Church Year may be classified. 

3 Cfr. ibid.: ‘“The whole redemptive process is moreover the lesson which each 
individual must learn and make his own.... The outstanding events of His life 
long ago, are spread out for our separate study and assimilation (7.e., in the Church 
VYear).’’ And again on p. 187 Father Ellard repeats this idea: “All the ceremonial 
and prayer, forms within which the Consecration (in the Mass) is enshrined”’ serve 


only for “the understanding of these great truths, and the instruction of the faithful” 
(italics ours). 
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mysterious, ineffable; but to deny its concrete reality would not 
only be a serious departure from an ancient Catholic tradition, 
but would also menace the very raison d’étre of the Church’s 
Calendar. Just as all the historical events that made up Christ’s 
Redemption found their final consummation in the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, so does the liturgico-mystical renewal of them through- 
out the Ecclesiastical Year become operative again in the order 
of grace, through Calvary’s perpetuation on our altars. We 
must indeed learn, study, make intellectually our own, their 
historic significance and moral lessons; but what is more impor- 
tant still is our sharing in the specific graces and merits they 
have won for us, which become, as it were, present again, are made 
to operate again in space and time, by the power of the Church’s 
prayer. 

For instance, if Father Ellard’s explanation of this point were 
fully correct, then the Feast of Christmas would differ not one 
whit from the Feast of Easter in its objective redemptive aspect, 
and as a complete mystical renewal of that historical event.‘ The 
minds of the faithful would indeed be presented with different 
concepts and food for thought, but the great spiritual values of 
the Incarnation mystery as such would not be consciously evoked 
at all, and the texts of the Masses on that day would be robbed 
of anything but a tenuous subjective meaning, despite their ob- 
vious reference to a present, concrete reality in the order of Re- 
demption, distinct from but, of course, intimately related to the 
Sacrifice itself. 

While copious authorities are at hand to refute conclusively 
Father Ellard’s liturgical subjectivism on this point, we must 
content ourselves here with a single citation from one of the most 
widely recognized leaders in the present liturgical revival, Abbot 
Vonier. In his recent series of masterly essays on liturgical topics, 

4 Compare, for example, his explanation (p. 83), ‘‘On Christmas we study the lessons 
of the Incarnation and Nativity,” with these statements to be found in the Christ- 
mas number of our leading liturgical periodical, Orate Fratres (Collegeville, Minn., 
VIII, 2, pp. 83 sqq.): ‘This wish of the editors is nothing else than a prayer for the 
grace proper to the Mystery of Christmas.... The Church...is like an extension, 
through the centuries, of the Incarnation, having received from the Redeemer of 
mankind the wealth of graces acquired by Him through the Mystery of the Redemp- 
tion.... Through the liturgy the Church in the course of her own year unfolds before 
us the complete cycle of Christ’s mysteries and gives us the opportunity to live them over 


again, all the while increasing our practical knowledge of them’’—that is, not only 
that, but likewise ‘‘bestowing upon us the grace proper to each”’ (italics ours). 
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entitled ‘“The New and Eternal Covenant,’’® he thus significantly 
characterizes the Church Year: “The events of the Christ- 
career are things that are still with us in a permanent effect of a 
mysterious nature. . .a permanent, unalterable reality; call 
it a grace, call it a victory, call it a kingdom, it matters little; 
the root-idea is the same. . . . There is in the Christian people 
an abiding sense that in the celebration (of the Church Year) we 
are actually moving along with Him through glorious spheres of 
grace. . .not simply looking back to the regions whence He started. 
. . . Incelebrating the Christian festivities we not only remember 
a past event and admit the influence of that past event in the world, 
but we enter into the very grace it has left behind’’ (italics ours). 
True, Father Ellard has allusions to this same idea in other pas- 
sages of his book—for example, the Church is in fact ‘‘the Mysti- 
cal Word-made-Flesh dwelling among us,’ an “inner streaming 
of the Christ-life into the void that is else mere humanity,’’® 
etc.—but these do not suffice to overcome the effect produced 
by his ex professo treatment of the Church Year.’ 

The second point, his treatment of Sacramentals as depending 
entirely upon the subjective dispositions of the faithful using 
them, throws into obscurity what the Church herself has to say 
about their efficacy. Canon 1144, for example, clearly states 
that especially their spiritual effects (presertim spirituales) are to be 
obtained “through her (the Church’s) intercession’”’ (ex sua impetra- 
tione); but we get no such concept from Father Ellard’s definition 
which was already quoted, and which he repeats in several ways 
later on. The powerful impetratory value of the Church’s prayer 
is kept almost entirely hidden, and the necessity of pious disposi- 
tions in the user emphasized quite disproportionately. The 
holy value possessed by material objects that have been blessed 
or consecrated constitutes one of the most attractive and con- 
soling elements in Catholic Liturgy, and should not be allowed 
to be obscured by the necessity of proper human sentiments. 


5 Dom A. Vonier, O.S.B., ‘‘The New and Eternal Covenant” (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, London, 1930), p. 83. 

6 Op. cit., p. 366 sq. Cfr. also p. 358, where it is stated that Sacramentals are 
“subsidiary channels of Christ-life.”’ 

7 Cfr. also this terse, clear definition of the Liturgical Year given by Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre, O.S.B.: ‘The feasts of the liturgical cycle bring before us all the mysteries 
of Our Lord’s life in order to apply the merits of that life to our souls’’ (‘Catholic 
Liturgy,’’ London, 1924, p. 43). 
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However indispensable these may be, it is to be suspected that 
too much emphasis upon them, and too little attention paid to 
the definite spiritual potency with which Christ through His 
Church has endowed the Sacramentals, will not encourage our 
people to make greater use of these sacred instruments. Father 
Ellard seems anxious to prevent any suggestion of “superstition” 
attaching to their use,*® but certainly the distinction between 
them and the pagan talisman lies rather on the objective than on 
the subjective side: our sacred objects have been stamped with 
the seal of the True Church praying,’ the talisman with that of a 
deity imaginary and non-existent, although the sentiments of 
those who make use of either might conceivably be equally pious 
and believing. 

In short, despite the many excellent features otherwise con- 
tained in Father Ellard’s book, the presence of these two major 
defects on the side of sound liturgical teaching will cause great 
disappointment in the hearts of all who long for the speedy dawn- 
ing of a new liturgical day in our land. For it has ever been a 
primary aim of the Liturgical Movement to remove the subjec- 
tive and partial views of Sacramentals and the Liturgical Year 
that have been holding sway since the onset of the age of liturgi- 
cal decadence. After all, what student in our Catholic schools 
has not been given an opportunity, for generations past, of learn- 
ing correctly the nature of Mass and the Sacraments as such? 
What has been lacking is a satisfactory, objective, properly bal- 
anced treatment of precisely these two cardinal liturgical doc- 
trines. Mere historical knowledge in itself will certainly not 
bring about the desired revival of interest and participation in 
“the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit”’ ; 

8 For example, on page 351 he says: ‘‘In the case of...a talisman, we have a de- 
liberate attempt to supplement the efficaciousness of (our own!) prayer by a means 
...conceived as endowed with religious power.’”’ Compare this with the prayer 
used by the Church in blessing holy water: ‘‘Fill this element of water, O God, with 
Thy power and blessing, that it may be endowed with divine grace to drive away 
devils’ (quoted by Dom Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 115). As an example of the correct em- 
phasis, note this statement by Dom Lefebvre (zbid., p. 114): ‘‘No one would dream of 
denying that the baptism of bells, by which the Church purifies the bronze metal and 
anoints it with holy chrism, lends a special power to their sonorous voice.’” Cfr. 


also the blessing Father Ellard himself quotes on p. 357. 


9 Cfr. the attitude of moral theologians on this point, for example: ‘‘Sacramentalia 
operantur principaliter ex vi impetratoria Ecclesie, secundario autem ex qualitate 
a et suscipientis’”’ (Priimmer, ‘‘Manuale Theol. Moral.,’’ III, p. 74, Fribourg, 
1928). 
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but practical, clear instruction must be given to show that the 
vast interplay of spiritual action underneath the symbolism of 
Mass, Sacrament and Sacramental is something complete, uni- 
fied, interrelated, whose external material framework is valuable 
and spiritually useful not primarily because of the pious disposi- 
tions brought thereto by our Catholic people. Liturgy aims in- 
deed to evoke and supplement faith and devotion, but only in- 
cidentally to and consequent upon the concrete spiritual values 
which it enshrines. 

In fine, this new “liturgical catechism’’ leaves much to be de- 
sired from the point of view of the Liturgical Movement, al- 
though the latter is beholden to it for its new, fresh presentation 
of historical details and moral applications which must accompany 
but do not constitute the liturgical revival. Its defects are the 
more deeply to be regretted from the fact that their avoidance 
would have resulted in the production of a near-masterpiece 
which would have been an instrument of inestimable value in 
the hands of our teachers, both for the inculcation of sound, 
thorough liturgical doctrine, and for the overcoming of the sub- 
jective, minimizing attitudes of an era of liturgical decadence and 
obscurity. Perhaps the author’s failure in this respect is due 
to the stupendous task that was before him of assembling into a 
small, readable text-book all the dogma and moral and history 
that sound liturgical teaching must embrace; his attempt was 
indeed a courageous one and worthy of our praise and admiration. 
Criticism of one or two points which do not approach the per- 
fection of the whole would be the acme of churlishness were it 
not for the fact that these points happen to be so basic and es- 
sential and touch so vitally upon that mainspring of liturgical 
knowledge—the primacy of the objective over the subjective in 
the sphere of sacramental efficacy. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATHEISM 
By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


Atheism we take as the system which discards the existence 
of God or of an intelligent personal being at the helm of the 
universe. This system is not without open advocates in these 
modern free-speech times. It is interesting to consider how such 
a system is possible for intelligent men to urge upon intelligent 
men. For possible it certainly is.? 

If some exponent appeared who claimed to have discovered 
by a process of, let us say, mystical mathematics that two and 
two did not equal four, the comment of the run of men would 
be: ‘‘Either he is crazy or I don’t know what he means. I 
know that two and two make four. That’s all about that.” 

There is not the same assurance on all sides against the denial 
of God’s existence. Persons of devout faith are found who, 
clinging fervently and even it may be frantically to their belief 
in God, yet discover a timid whisper in the recesses of their 
hearts: “‘Could it be so? Is there really some doubt?” And it 
is not unknown for one to direct towards God the tender com- 
plaint: “Why dost Thou not make Thine existence so plain that 
no one could doubt it?” 

Nor is attributing the phenomenon of Atheism to the perverse 
will of the atheist an adequate answer. Suppose the case of a 
dishonest merchant who found on his accounts two items of 
indebtedness of two thousand dollars, each owing to the same 
individual. Could the merchant entertain the hope of convinc- 
ing his creditor that two and two make only three? Could he 
entertain the hope of convincing himself? But men are found 
who convince themselves that there is no God and embark hope- 
fully on the purpose of convincing others. How is this? 

The answer is not simple, because man is not a simple being. 
The answer lies in the heterogeneity of man’s composition. Man 
has an eye for perceiving color and an inner eye for perceiving 


1] may quote a public statement which is typical enough and notable only for 
its mildness: ‘‘Modern Science has shown it to be difficult to prove the very existence 
of God.” This is from a weekly magazine which has an intelligent and by no means 
irreligious class of readers. 
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truth. The proposition, ‘two and two make four,” has no color 
and without his inner eye man could not perceive it. His outer 
eye is more blind to it than that same eye is to a sound or an odor. 
The abstraction “‘two’’ not only lacks color but it lacks actual 
existence. You can have two houses or two men or two strokes 
of chalk on a blackboard; you cannot have “two” and nothing 
more to concretize it. Yet, ‘two’ is a definite reality or object 
of knowledge. It has a definite meaning so that it is never con- 
fused with, say, one or three. Moreover, the truth of the propo- 
sition, ‘“‘two and two, etc.,’’ never had a beginning. It was al- 
ways and everywhere as unchangeable as God is unchangeable. 
Now, while God is not an abstraction but a concrete reality, not 
a principle but a Person, still the evidence for the existence of 
God is drawn from abstract principles which are just as obvious 
to the inner eye as that “two and two make four,” and just as 
invisible to the outer eye as that same trivial bit of eternal truth. 

Here comes an important point. Follow closely. If a man 
had no inner eye, or if his inner eye somehow went blind like a 
lunatic’s, he would still be able to appreciate im any particular 
concrete instance that two and two make four. Take the ex- 
ample of a mother dog blessed with four fine puppies which are 
the delight of her outer eye—the only eye she has. Now with- 
draw one of her offspring. As soon as the maternal eye ranges 
over her household, she will see the empty place and howl her 
loss. You cannot deceive her. Set up the three puppies in any 
order. Take away and bring back the same one twice. It is 
no use. She will never miss the count of four. She has no eye 
for a general proposition, nor for an abstraction, nor for eternal 
truth. But she can concretely distinguish three from four. 

So with man, who is no less a brute for being a rational brute. 
It is not man’s inner eye for eternal values which secures for him 
his satisfaction in the above-mentioned elementary arithmetical 
truth. No. It is his ability to verify it with the outer eye 
which he shares with the brutes that gives him such comfortable 
conviction—or in some cases uncomfortable conviction—of its 
inevitableness. He can count passing objects like freight cars, 
if they do not go too fast. He can raise and lower his forefinger 
with pedagogic precision and see, there it is—one two, one two, 
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altogether four. He will have no patience with a child whom 
his demonstration fails to convince. “‘How can you doubt?” 
he will cry out. ‘“‘How can I possibly make it plainer?’ 

And yet in truth this demonstration is most imperfect and 
fallible, and far below a demonstration to the inner eye. For 
the demonstrator’s finger might easily miss a count and so might 
his eye. Moreover, he has only demonstrated the two-and-two 
truth in a single instance. Whereas, his inner eye, if left to it- 
self, cannot miss a count or blink; and what the inner eye sees 
is universally and forever true. Yet (and this is the whole force 
and point of the amplification) man cannot demonstrate with his 
finger or to his outer eye the truth that God exists. And so the 
satisfaction of the mother-dog serenely surveying the unbroken 
count of her four puppies is forever impossible to man regarding 
the proof of God’s existence. This impotence on the part of the 
outer eye to detect God or any need of Him remains undiminished 
when the same eye is fortified by the most powerful microscope or 
telescope. Hence Atheism is a plausible or saleable theory. 

The second reason for the acceptability of Atheism lies in 
human emotion. An emotion is, fundamentally, a tendency of 
the sense appetite? or an inner rush towards or away from an ob- 
ject which the senses have discovered and presented. Though 
an emotion may be trained and elevated to serve reason, it is in 
itself wholly irrational. The particular emotion which enters 
into our discussion here is ‘“‘wonder.’’ It may be analyzed as fear 
mingled with pleasure and curious desire. 

The part played by wonder in the popularizing of Atheism is 
a peculiar one. It is not positive but negative. For as the 
presence of wonder-exciting events such as earthquakes and 
eclipses—or, better, out-and-out miracles—would make the appeal 
of Atheism much more difficult, so the absence of such events 
or of the wondrous element in them has made the appeal of Atheism 
easier. Modern scientific investigation has been a powerful ally 
in this. Science has explored and exploded much of the mysteri- 
ous and has uncovered the cause of the unusual, so that human 
wonder has been very substantially reduced. 


2 We pass over the technical question of the implication of the rational appetite in 
emotion. 
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You might say that this only refers to the wonder of the vulgar. 
No; all human nature has a strong ingredient of emotion in its 
make-up. Science (which means nothing else than men of 
science) has both her eyes bent on the recurrence of the ordinary. 
Through her telescopes and her microscopes she is ever discover- 
ing, not new paths, but old ones cut by millenniums of travel that 
has never faltered from the straight line or the curve which Science 
plots to a hair’s nicety. Now ask a soi-disant “unemotional’’ 
scientist—who, if not an atheist, is at least a doubter of God’s 
provableness—what he would require to recognize in nature the 
presence of a governing and supporting power above nature, 
and he will answer with a patient smile: ‘Why, for that I must 
have something that my science could not possibly predict, some- 
thing above the competence of these forces which I know so 
well or, at least, know the direction of so well.* In ancient times 
they thought the lightning was the sign of the splendor of God 
as the rainbow was the sign of His benevolence. Now we have 
accurate knowledge to the contrary.’’* 

It is a common claim of the protagonists of Atheism that the 
acceptance of the existence of God is dependent on human emo- 
tion. Out of its feeling of helplessness and terror of the unknown 
mankind has created a Creator. Grant that men and women 
under various degrees of religious fervor often do attribute events 
to divine interposition which are routine products of the laws and 
forces of nature (though not on that account outside the plan and 
purpose of the Creator).’ Grant, once more, that emotion has 
in many cases an influence in actuating man’s belief in God and 
his reverent reception of His message—all of which is entirely 
separate from the pure perception of man’s inner eye. But 
human emotion has wrought a much more fantastic and, so to 


8’ The mysterious cosmic ray which has been the subject of much conjecture in 
recent scientific circles inspired a newspaper headline which it is quite in point to 
quote here: “‘Existence of Supreme Being May (sic) Be Established by Cosmic Ray. 
Noted Scientists Deliver Opinions, Etc., Etc.’ 

‘It may be interesting to note that the passage in the Old Testament, Genesis, 
ix. 13, in which the rainbow is mentioned, is interpreted by all reputable modern 
commentators, not as indicating the beginning of the phenomenon, but as the ap- 
propriation for obvious reasons of what had been the effect of natural laws from the 
beginning of light and rain. 

5 Witness the rigid judicial examination of miracles at the present time in the 
Catholic Church and the Church’s reluctance to acknowledge them without accurate 
scientific testimony. 
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call it, amusing effect on the atheist. First, the atheist’s inner 
eye is somehow lulled into slumber by the routine swing of the 
natural laws so as to become oblivious of the evidence stamped 
plain upon those laws pointing to a Power which initiated them 
and keeps them regular. I choose to call this effect of routine 
an emotional one. It reminds me of the trance induced by mes- 
meric passes before the eye. It certainly lacks the slightest 
element of sober reason. Secondly, the atheist, sometimes ex- 
plicitly and sometimes only implicitly, bases a purely emotional 
appeal on the absence of the extraordinary. 

This was exemplified in the last generation by the tactics of 
that active and eloquent propagandist of Atheism, Mr. Ingersoll. 
Some will recall how he produced a watch and said: “If there be 
a God, let Him strike me dead in five minutes.”’ And he pointed 
his argument by serenely living on beyond the stipulated time. 
His argument, which we may fairly suppose was chosen for its 
appeal to himself as well as to his hearers, neglected the inner eye 
entirely. Here it is: ‘Unless the course of nature within me is 
marvellously held up in the next five minutes, there is no Divinity 
necessary to account for the origin and regular progress of the 
course of nature within me and without me.’’ Such a method is 
the exact parallel of that of a charlatan armed, let us say, with 
electrical devices proving himself a god to the natives of Africa. 
In this last case ignorance and wonder are exploited by the pres- 
ence of the unusual; in Ingersoll’s case by its absence. 

The third reason for Atheism is the presence of evil in the 
world. By evil we mean the defects or wrongdoings of things or 
forces. Few facts, if any, are so clamorous in their emotional ap- 
peal as the fact of evil. Our poor old planet is marked all over 
with the scars of earthquakes and hurricanes and other deviations 
of nature from the right or peaceful path, and our telescopes 
bring us evidence of cataclysms along the highways of the stars. 
The plant world is marred by deformity and decay, and, if our 
ears were keen, they would be horrified by sounds from the brute 
world of the air, the land and the sea, in all of which the strong 
are constantly devouring the weak and disease and death are 
never absent and never idle. 

But it is the evil that defaces and afflicts the race of man which 
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makes the bulwark of Atheism.* Indeed, the evils of the infra- 
human world are only called evil when they cause man discom- 
fort in one form or another. Decay is only foul when it breeds 
disease or offends the nostrils, and the same is true of the death 
of plants or brutes. When decomposition makes good manure 
or gives a tang to food, it is a benefit, and few but fanatics will 
weep, when they are hungry, at the slaughter of a goose or a 
sucking pig. 

Ah, but the ills of human life! From the cradle to the grave 
man must be on the lookout against unfriendly influences which 
weaken and wound and cripple him in the long losing fight and 
must inexorably slay him at the end. Those same cruel forces 
afflict and slay his dear ones, too, no matter how devoted his 
watch over them. Benevolent Science in these modern times 
helps him, alleviates his defeat, defers his death. But God— 
where is God? 

Human misery is made to militate still more emphatically 
against the existence of a Creator by the futility of prayers to 
Him in multiplied instances. The crushed and beaten nation 
had prayed for victory (H. G. Wells is the coryphzus of this 
argument): ‘I have known men just and prayerful whose life 
was one long failure, etc., etc.” If an apologist for the evil- 
ridden world tries to counter shrewdly here by saying that much 
of this misery is a reproach not to God but to man, who is proved 
a bungling pilot for the world and its affairs, the answer comes 
back: ‘‘What god could ever have selected and set man as a 
pilot?’ And the force of the argument from evil has grown rather 
than shrunk. 

Now, this argument which is unquestionably the tour de force 
of Atheism is defiant of capture and overthrow, not because it 
is so strong, but because it is not an argument at all. If the 
Atheist were merely so stung by the evils of the world that he 
maintained that God was cruel, he could be dealt with and 


6 J remember meeting a man who denied the existence of God on account of the 
horrors of war which he had witnessed, two others on account of the death of their 
young wives. These cases are too common to need multiplying. One of the medi- 
eval astronomers claimed that he could have improved on the arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies which was lamentably imperfect. The editor of a modern and 
scintillant periodical delivered himself recently to the effect that the obviously poor 
workmanship displayed in human teeth and the human appendix was utterly de- 
structive of the theory of a Divine Creator and Supporter of the World. 
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pleaded with as a foolish child who will not wait the working out 
of his Father’s plan, who cannot raise himself to see the sublimity 
of it for all its harshness. And there is plenty of divine sublimity 
in the spectacle of the struggle against evil, even without the 
picture which Revelation offers of the divine-human Christ as- 
saulted by the evils of all time, yet never shielding His breaking 
Heart from them. But this answer does not stir the position of 
the atheist for the simple reason that such a position is not athe- 
istic. It admits a Father, though His face is cruel, and a plan, 
though a hopelessly unintelligible one. 

From flaws which he discerns in the work, the atheist argues, 
not to flaws in the author, but to no author at all. He is like a 
youth who, on receiving a watch as the expression of his parents’ 
benevolence, should deny the existence at once of the givers and 
their benevolence because the gift is poorer than he thinks it 
should be; or like a man who, on receiving a letter from a learned 
friend and finding therein an error in spelling (and never think- 
ing of attributing the error to some mood or method on the part 
of his friend or of attributing the letter to a writer other than his 
friend) actually entrenches himself in the conviction that the 
letter has no writer at all. 

The argument from evil has no rope to hang by, for it attaches 
itself to the point beyond where the rope leaves off. Evil is the 
lack of reality.’ It is a real lack, but in itself it is unreality; 
and so the exclusive contemplation of evil thrusts and keeps be- 
hind the back of the contemplator all reality and all the argu- 
ments written on the face of reality. Not only can human imagi- 
nation give “to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,”’ 
but it can make that “‘nothing’’ the stimulus of violent and 
stubborn emotions. Hence the pseudo-argument from evil lives 
on and claims its votaries. 

Atheism is not, however, a psychologic anomaly. It is a 
perfectly usual product of that mixture of clay and spirit, of 
blind impulse and passionless ratiocination, which we call human 

7 We must be careful here lest our doctrine be confused with that of the Christian 
Scientists. They deny that evil is a real lack. For instance, if a farmer complains 
that the fence just built for him is a bad one because it has a hole in it, the Christian 
Scientist would not merely maintain that the hole is the absence of part of the fence 


(this is sound philosophy), but should, consistently, declare that there is no hole there 
at all. 
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nature. We can all persist in ‘walking in the gaze of our eyes”’ 
(our outer eye); or to borrow the expression of a more modern 
writer, we can all travel on the ‘‘slow nag of induction” to dis- 
cover isolated physical facts and close our inner eye to the 
eternal philosophy written on the facts. We can all demand 
“signs and wonders’”’ and pall at the testimony which comes with- 
out the variation of a syllable from the ordinary to-and-fro of 
the cosmos. We can become so distraught by looking into the 
face of evil, which face is really a figment of our own fictioning, as 
to shriek down the whole logical order and swear that we will not 
have it that there is a God. So we are all potential atheists. 
There is still another reason for the acceptability of Atheism 
which is found in ascetical theology and which I offer as an epi- 
logue. I refer to the tremendous and solemn implications which 
the acceptance oi God’s existence contains. For the acceptance 
of God’s existence commits us, by no very difficult process of 
reasoning, tomore than righteousness. It commits us to servitude, 
to absolute ownership by Another. It means the constant super- 
vision of our preferences, the tempering of impulse as far as im- 
pulse can be tempered. It means, in a word, the renouncing of 
our liberty. Iam far from denying what the Saints tell us: that 
such servitude turns out to be enlightened, rapturous freedom for 
those who have yielded to it. But this experience of the Saints 
is rare for the reason that Saints are rare. And so the staggering 
enormity of the debt of creation, not fairly faced but half sus- 
pected, produces even in the case of moderately good men a 
subconscious shrinking or drift of the will from the realization. 
Hence, the doubts of God’s existence can be more easily enter- 
tained, and if Atheism is not rendered at once acceptable it at 
least ceases to be an intolerable insult to reason such as the doc- 
trine that ‘two and two make three.” 








THE MORAL PROBLEM IN ECTOPIC GESTATION 
By Roperick MacEacuHENn, §.T.D. 


The study here presented was undertaken in response to an 
appeal from a prominent physician. Cases of extra-uterine ges- 
tation, he writes, entail grave difficulties for the Catholic doctor. 
It is the problem of harmonizing therapeutics and morality. 
“Is it allowed to operate in cases of tubal pregnancy before rup- 
ture has occurred?” This is the disturbing question. To 
operate in such a case means to remove, and therefore de- 
stroy, a living non-viable fetus. This action the Church desig- 
nates “murder of the innocent.” 

Contrariwise, however, the preponderance of medical opinion 
exists to the effect that to operate is not only ethical but urgent. 
Therapeutically, the extra-uterine fetus is viewed rather as a 
spurious growth than a new human life. It is therefore to be 
treated as though it were an infection which threatens the life 
of the patient. In this light there is but one reasonable course 
open to the practitioner: eliminate the poisonous mass. This 
is the attitude which most widely prevails in the schools and 
among medical men. By this procedure they maintain that they 
are but consulting the best interests of the patient. This argu- 
ment is indeed plausible, but it embodies two fallacies. 

First, the physician in the case has not one but two patients, 
namely, mother and fetal child. Hence he should consult the 
best interests of both. In the second place, the physician must 
ever be conscious of a certain racial responsibility. In other 
words, he should, to assure the best interests of his patients, 
seek to assure the interests of humanity. If he is to be true to 
the principles of his profession, he may not follow the easy course 
simply because it affords a ready solution to his problem. He 
must strive for a solution that accords with the processes of na- 
ture. 

Forsooth, Mother Nature does not wantonly abandon extra- 
uterine babies. She gives them a chance to preserve the God- 
given life that is in them. If the growing fetus succeeds in es- 
caping alive from its tubal strictures, she prepares a temporary 
womb for it in the abdominal cavity. Obviously God is here 
teaching us, through the medium of nature, to respect the dignity 
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of human life. It is well, then, that medical men consider their 
science the handmaid of nature. Those who have most pro- 
foundly studied the processes of nature most readily accept the 
therapeutic implications of Catholic morality. They ultimately 
realize that the Church in her moral teachings is but supporting 
nature in her vital processes. This noble mission she is fulfilling 
in the name of nature’s God. When she forbids homicidal sur- 
gery, she is but safeguarding natural law. At the same time she 
is, by implication, inviting scientific minds to seek methods of 
treating such disorders without the destruction of human life. 

The moral question involved in ectopic gestation might be 
formulated in these terms: ‘“‘When is it morally permissible to 
remove a living, non-viable fetus?’ In the analysis of this ques- 
tion several principles should be clearly enunciated. 

(1) To be ethical, the medical practitioner must harmonize 
his whole method and procedure with the activities of nature 
at work in the human body. He must realize that nature (an 
expression of God’s intelligence) is benign, though not omnipo- 
tent. His surgical and medical effort must ever be designed to 
aid nature in the work of healing human afflictions. Doctors 
do not cure disease, nature cures them; doctors are nature’s 
helpmates in the curative process. 

(2) The moral decrees of the Church relative to medical prac- 
tice and procedure are intended to define and clarify God’s natu- 
ral laws in so far as these laws foster and safeguard human life. 
The moral teachings of the Church are intended to preserve and 
enhance the dignity of racial man and to promote his spiritual 
and physical welfare. These teachings fully accord with the 
design and import of pertinent natural laws. 

(3) It is never permitted to do evil in order that good may 
follow. This axiom of Christian ethics is diametrically opposed 
to the false statement: ‘“The end justifies the means.” 

(4) Any surgical operation (such as craniotomy or therapeu- 
tic abortion) by which the living fetus is killed, even to save the 
life of the mother, is infanticide and therefore gravely illicit. 
It is erroneous to argue in such a case that the infant is an unjust 
aggressor against the life of the mother, for the unborn child is 
foliowing its natural course. Nor is it permitted to reason that, 
since both lives are endangered, one may be destroyed in order 
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to save the other. For ‘“‘it is not allowed to do evil in order that 
good may follow.” 

(5) It is not forbidden, when it is deemed advisable by a pru- 
dent physician, to cause the expulsion or to accelerate the birth 
of a mature fetus—that is, a fetus that is viable outside the ma- 
ternal flesh. It may be noted that the viability term is usually 
reckoned after the twenty-eighth week of gestation. 

(6) It is not forbidden, when there are grave and sufficient im- 
pellent reasons, indirectly to cause the ejection of an immature 
fetus. But this procedure is licit then only when therapeutic 
abortion is unavoidably coupled with the treatment of the mother 
for a mortal ailment. For instance, if it were necessary to re- 
move a diseased womb in order to save the mother’s life, it would 
be permissible to proceed with the operation even if such womb 
contained a living fetus. Nor is it forbidden to apply to a gravida 
any necessary remedy in the treatment of a lethal illness, even 
though such remedy cause the expulsion of a living fetus. In 
such cases it is assumed that the treatment is necessary, and that 
there is no alternative by which to save the mother’s life. Then 
the surgical or medical treatment, which is intended to relieve a 
deadly pathological condition in the mother, a condition not due 
solely to gestation, only indirectly causes the expulsion of an im- 
mature fetus. 

(7) By a Rescript, given on August 19, 1889, the Holy See 
declared: ‘It cannot be safely taught that any surgical opera- 
tion which directly causes the death of the fetus is licit, even 
when such operation is necessary to save the life of the mother.” 

The Holy Office was later interrogated by the Archbishop of 
Chambres relative to the application of this decision. He pre- 
sented his case in the following manner: “Titus, a physician, 
when called on divers occasions to attend pregnant women who 
were gravely ill, found that the serious pathological condition 
of these women was due solely to pregnancy. In such cases, 
Titus, to save these women from imminent death, resorted to 
abortion. However, Titus, in procuring the ejection of the fetus, 
was careful to use such means and to follow such surgical pro- 
cedure as not per se tending to cause the death of the unborn child, 
but to bring forth the child alive, even though it could not survive 
because of its immaturity.’’ Asked whether Titus could safely 
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proceed with the stated measures in the circumstances cited, the 
Holy Office replied on July 24, 1895: Negative. 

On May 4, 1898, the Holy Office was asked: “‘Is it licit to per- 
form laparotomy in case of extra-uterine pregnancy or ectopic ges- 
tation?” To this question the Sacred Congregation replied: ‘‘In 
case of necessity it is licit to perform laparotomy for the purpose 
of extracting from the body of the mother an ectopically conceived 
fetus, provided that both the life of the fetus and that of the 
mother are, in so far as possible, seriously and opportunely safe- 
guarded.” 

The Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, on 
March 12, 1900, was asked: ‘‘Is it ever permitted to extract from 
the body of the mother an immature, ectopic fetus, a fetus that 
has not completed six months since conception took place.”” To 
this query the Holy Office responded on March 5 of the following 
year: ‘‘Negative, according to the Decree of May 4, 1898 (cited 
above), in virtue of which both the life of the fetus and the life of 
the mother are, as far as possible, to be seriously and opportunely 
safeguarded. In reference to the time element (the age of the 
fetus) implied in the same Decree, it must be borne in mind that 
acceleration of parturition is never licit save when procured in 
such time and by such procedure that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the lives of both fetus and mother are safeguarded.”’ 

Such are the principles and Decrees applicable to cases of 
parturition accelerated by surgical or medical procedure. This 
statement is, of course, intended to embrace all forms of ectopic 
gestation, of which tubal gestation is of the greatest frequency. 
In fact, the case which called forth this study is one of tubal 
pregnancy. It was asked whether it is permissible to intervene 
surgically before the rupture of the Fallopian tube takes place 
in tubal pregnancy. 

In conformity with the principles and the ecclesiastical De- 
crees the answer is obviously in the negative. Naturally, this 
applies to no other cases than those which involve a living fetus. 
When the fetus is already dead, there is then question only of 
saving the mother’s life by whatever procedure is deemed advis- 
able. Then too the Decrees cited are clear in their relation to 
cases which involve dangerous pathological conditions other 
than that of pregnancy itself. A gravida may be treated licitly 
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for any dangerous affection, even though such treatment indi- 
rectly entails the destruction of a living fetus. 

Tubal gestation, or any other form of extra-uterine pregnancy, 
is commonly considered a grave condition. It may be due to 
previous inflammatory condition of the tubes or of other pelvic 
or abdominal organs. It may also ensue from the results of 
former operations, from congenital anomalies, from stenosis, 
from diverticula, from folds in the tubes or other obstructions, 
or from malposition of the uterus. 

In ectopic gestation the grave pathological condition of the 
patient is, precluding diseased affections, due solely to the pres- 
ence of the fetus in an extra-uterine position. The disturbed 
condition of the tube or abdominal cavity is due solely to preg- 
nancy therein. Any surgical intervention, therefore, that is 
intended to relieve the patient necessarily consists in the removal 
of the fetus. Now, to remove a living, immature fetus is to kill 
it. Hence the only operation which can relieve a patient suffer- 
ing from ectopic pregnancy is one that consists in the direct 
killing of the unborn child (when that child is alive and non-via- 
ble) for the purpose, if you will, of saving the mother’s life. 

Such killings are clearly and unqualifiedly forbidden by the 
Church (Decree, n. VII). Indeed, were ruthless infanticide per- 
mitted, it would mean—if our statistics are reliable—the possible 
destruction of at least one unborn child in every three hundred 
gestations. 

In view of the ecclesiastical declarations cited some pertinent 
questions arise. What is a Catholic doctor to do when called 
to treat a case of tubal or other extra-uterine pregnancy? Must 
the Catholic doctor, in such cases, adopt an ethical attitude 
different from that of his non-Catholic confréres? One reply 
may suffice for both these queries. The Catholic doctor need 
but follow the best ethical opinion of his profession and adopt the 
most advanced medical procedure. In doing so he will conform 
both to the mind of the Church relative to the propagation of 
human life and to the practice of high-minded medical men. 

In truth, extra-uterine pregnancy is not a rare occurrence in 
child-bearing. It should be a routine concern for medical prac- 
titioners. ‘“‘The frequency of ectopic pregnancy has been as- 
sessed variously. Schuman made an analysis of all the preg- 
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nancies reported in Philadelphia in one year, and then obtained 
figures from all the operators in the area, thus arriving at an es- 
timated incidence of one ectopic in 300 pregnancies’ (R. S. 
Stathan and H. L. Schepherd, “Ectopic Gestation,” in The 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal, 48:15-34, Spring, 1931). 
Again: “Statistics on the incidence of tubal pregnancy vary a 
great deal. From some clinics, an incidence as high as one in 
150 normal uterine pregnancies is observed, whereas from others 
the ratio is reported as one extra-uterine pregnancy to more than 
300 normal pregnancies’ (James C. Masson, “Extra-uterine 
Pregnancy: Antecedent and Subsequent Histories in 471 Cases,” 
in Minnesota Medicine, 13:822—825, November, 1930). In short, 
ectopic gestation is of common occurrence. It can no longer be 
considered a pathological curiosity. Nor does ectopic pregnancy 
necessarily connote a pathological crisis. 

“The pathology of ectopic pregnancy is not described in text- 
books as it actually appears, and the diagnosis emphasizes some- 
what the few cases that are critical [italics ours], so that the aver- 
age doctor has the impression that unless the patient shows 
shock and collapse, ectopic pregnancy is not to be thought of, 
whereas as a matter of fact not more than 15 or 20 per cent of cases 
of ectopic pregnancy are in a condition that would be called critical 
or an emergency’ (Carey Culbertson, ‘‘Ectopic Pregnancy,” in 
Illinois Medical Journal, 50:487-488, December, 1926). 

Such testimony is in direct opposition to the hysterical attitude 
of certain men who view ectopic pregnancy as a rare and per se 
critical pathological condition that calls for feverish surgical 
intervention. In truth, medical authorities of note recommend 
the expectancy treatment for cases of extra-uterine gestation. 
Often, too, a surgical operation is not advisable, though considered 
solely from a standpoint of the mother’s safety. Even when 
there is an infected tube, hemorrhage, or a rupture which trans- 
fers the fetus to the pelvic cavity, it is sometimes wise to pause 
before resorting to surgery. On this matter Dr. Masson (loc. 
cit.) writes: ‘“‘There is no doubt that many patients who are in 
collapse immediately following severe hemorrhage will improve 
if treated expectantly. . . . If the patient is in good condition, 
an operation is a relatively safe procedure and satisfactory re- 
sults will be obtained in a high percentage of cases. On the other 
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hand, if there has been excessive intra-abdominal bleeding, if 
there is superimposed infection, or if the ovum has survived the 
tubal abortion or tubal rupture and has advanced to the stage 
of abdominal pregnancy, the operation may be one of great risk. 
In case of abdominal pregnancy there will be decidedly Jess risk 
to the mother if the operation is delayed until well after the time of 
expected confinement and death of the fetus [italics ours], since the 
blood supply will be much reduced and the fetal structures can 
be removed without risk of severe hemorrhage. If the patient 
can be cared for by an experienced surgeon in a well-equipped 
hospital operation should be performed promptly (at term) in 
an endeavor to save the child, even though many such children 
are crippled or deformed.” 

It is true that there are medical authorities who advise surgi- 
cal intervention as soon as the case has been diagnosed extra- 
uterine pregnancy. Drs. Hingston and Mudalion are of this 
group. They write: ‘“The treatment of extra-uterine gestation 
carried on at this hospital is at once to remove the tube and clots 
in all cases where pregnancy has occurred init. ... Weknow 
that in some parts of the Presidency it is still the practice for the 
practitioner to advocate expectant treatment, keeping the pa- 
tient at rest until the mass is absorbed’ (“‘Repeated Tubal 
Pregnancy,” in Indian Medical Gazette, Calcutta, 58:528, 1923). 

Those who recommend unconditioned surgical intervention 
in cases of ectopic gestation are in reality advising that one fetus 
in every three hundred be ruthlessly destroyed. This is patently 
a non-humanitarian attitude, one that indicates slight awe and 
respect for human life and its processes. Furthermore, the in- 
discriminate application of surgery to such cases would tend to 
impede the remarkable progress that is being made in the treat- 
ment of ectopic pregnancy. Surgical intervention is the easy 
way. It requires no new thought on the subject. It seems to 
suggest that nature is blundering when she attempts to nurture 
human life outside the womb. Surgery is not, except when dis- 
creetly applied, an aid to nature’s efforts to foster life. 

Indeed, surgical intervention is often advisable or even im- 
perative in cases of ectopic gestation. But such operations should 
always be undertaken for other reasons than that of mere extra- 
uterine gestation. ‘“The question arises as to when operation 
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should occur. It sometimes, if rarely, happens that in advanced 
extra-uterine pregnancy rupture of the fetal sac and placental 
detachment may take place, with fatal results. Emboly has 
been observed. It appears that usually the extra-uterine fetus 
degenerates more readily than the intra-uterine one. The con- 
tinued development of the child. . .is rare. Some operators 
believe it best to wait until the death of the child before inter- 
vention, thus avoiding the profuse bleeding which is likely to 
follow detachment of the placenta with its functionary vessels”’ 
(Heinrich Eymer, “‘Diagnosis and Therapy of Full-Term Extra- 
uterine Pregnancy,” in Wiener klinische Wochenschrift, 40:508, 
January 6, 1927). 

It is clear that scientific men are by no means unanimous 
in declaring for surgical intervention in cases of extra-uterine 
pregnancy—and this, be it observed, not for moral but for medi- 
cal reasons. In fact, cases of full-term, healthy, ectopic babies 
are on record. A case of this kind is described by Dr. A. M. 
Richards in an article, ‘‘Extra-uterine Gestation at Term with 
Healthy Baby,” in The British Medical Journal (3565:807, 
May 4, 1929). The history of another such case is related by 
Dr. Heinrich Eymer of Vienna in the article cited above. Dr. 
F. D. Kuznetzov (‘‘A Discussion of Mature Extra-uterine Preg- 
nancy,” in Jour. Akusherstva Izhenskich Bolieznei, 39:73-81, 
1928) reports an interesting case, of which he writes: ‘The 
course of pregnancy and puerperium was normal and the child 
was breast-fed 14 months. ... A diagnosis of an extra-uterine 
overmature pregnancy was made. A laparotomy was carried 
out.... The fetus was a well-developed girl, presenting no mal- 
formations. ... We are of the opinion that, in cases where a 
definite diagnosis (of mature extra-uterine pregnancy) is made, 
the condition must be treated surgically and an attempt made 
to save the fetus.’”’ Hence to intervene surgically in case of mere 
ectopic pregnancy, when the fetus is living and non-viable, is to 
destroy a life—the life of a fetus which might never “threaten” 
the life of the mother. 

Withal, the human and the moral responsibility of the medical 
practitioner is serious. He should, therefore, cultivate a deep 
reverence for human life. Beyond him there is but one other in 
this sphere whose responsibility is greater. It is his moral adviser. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE LATE BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


X. When Prayer Is No Longer Attractive 


There is often in our minds as we think of the Apostles almost 
an envy of their wonderful privilege, living so much in the blessed 
company of their Lord. To have that presence to inspire them, 
to watch Him as He went about His ways, to see how He treated 
those who came to Him, to hear His words, to see Him at His 
prayers, to know His goodness, to handle the Word made flesh, 
to have His affection visible and tangible, to be touched by those 
healing hands, to be called by name by One who thus gathered 
all men’s hearts to His, how easy to fall in love with Him, to 
love God—that is, to pray! It sounds idyllic, too beautiful a 
way of spiritual life, an experience to be envied. And yet, in 
effect, it did not achieve a recognizable success. When the time 
came, what had they learnt? At the time of crisis they failed. 
One denied and one betrayed and almost all deserted Him. That 
does not look as though it was a satisfactory way of being trained 
in the paths of holiness. They had the best trainer of souls that 
they could have had. His method, too, must indeed have been 
the best, so that there can be no blame against the Master for 
what was done by them. It was the condition of their spiritual 
life that of itself must have militated against their proper under- 
standing of their life-work. They must have supposed that all 
their lives they would have the dear presence that so inspired 
them, and made no provision against the time when He would 
have to leave them. 

But actually He had already told them that His going would 
cause them pain indeed but not hurt; they would have joy in it 
as a mother has in her birth-pangs, joy for what has thus been 
delivered into the world. So, His going would be to their ad- 
vantage, it would be expedient for them. The reason, then, is 
not far to seek, for only after He had gone would the Paraclete 
come to them, and their need now was for the Paraclete rather 
than for Him. This seems to be a truth of the spiritual life 
stated with clearness by Our Lord. There is some incom- 
patibility in the inner life between sensible devotion and the depth 
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of love. It is suggested to us that only when the sensible devo- 
tion has died down, gone out, will the real spiritual life come 
into its proper relationship to the whole man. Man, therefore, 
needs the fusing into one of his whole being. So long as he retains 
his devotional fervor in its physical sense, he has little chance of 
being able to hold to the Spirit. His upper surfaces are too 
engaging for him to be able to realize his lack. All goes so well 
with him that he does not see how illit allis. There is the danger 
of mere externalism, the child’s spirit of prayer that cannot hold 
out against the pressure of life and its stings. 

The beauty of the child’s religion lies exactly in its unconscious- 
ness; the beauty of a man’s life of prayer lies in its conscious re- 
action to the life about him. While we are in our childhood’s 
years, it would seem that prayer and all that it implies are easy 
tous. Then, as we grow up out of childhood (which the seminary 
life perhaps prolongs), we begin to experience difficulties in the 
exercise of our devotion, partly the mere effect of that period in 
the development of the mind when romance has become unat- 
tractive and feminine, and the critical spirit is more respected 
and desired. Even philosophy has its part in this drying up of 
the devotional life of the soul. The third year philosopher has 
a double dose of disdain; he is the complete doubter (as far as 
this is compatible with orthodoxy). Thus, it seems to be in- 
evitable that there should be in the story of the priest’s soul the 
weary episode of the slow or swift decay of emotional spirituality. 
As in the case of the Apostles, this should be recognized to be an 
expedient occurrence, though it must also be reckoned 2 painful 
one. It is painful, for man naturally devotes himself more easily 
and more conveniently to what gives him pleasure, but for that 
very reason, in this matter of religion, the pain is expedient lest 
he find in religion something that soothes him and does not inspire 
him and brace him up to the difficulties of life. For we have the 
exactly parallel case of the doubting Apostle who believed as soon 
as he saw the wounds but who would not believe on the word of 
his brethren. Our Lord indeed blessed his faith, for it was faith 
to see the humanity and believe in the divinity; but Our Lord 
also implied that there was a greater faith—that of those who did 
not see and yet believed. So, it is evident that to Our Lord 
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there was a loveliness in the faith of those unnumbered millions 
who would never have the consolation of seeing or handling or 
hearing the Master, and yet whose spiritual life would be no less 
holy and alive. 

We accept it, then, as a principle of the life of the soul that it 
is expedient when the merely emotional side of religion gives way 
to something deeper, because only with the dying down of the 
emotional side can the other be liberated—the advent of the 
Holy Spirit. That this should be so in the world of the spirit 
is natural enough, for here above all we need to guard against the 
intrusion of self and of self-complacency. Now, it is abun- 
dantly clear that, if we did enjoy prayer always, we should be 
with difficulty persuaded from praying always, and yet our motive 
in so doing might very easily be not supernatural or unselfish 
but human and selfish. We might easily give ourselves to prayer 
because we enjoyed it. That would be a poor motive, for we 
would be seeking not God but self. 

Moreover, if we take prayer in its essential concept, it is part 
of the virtue of religion, which in turn is part of the virtue of 
justice—the virtue, that is, which renders to everyone what is 
his due. In this particular instance the person to whom we 
render our due is God. Prayer, therefore, is not so much an 
indulgence as a duty. Duty is of obligation because it is duty, 
and for no other reason. If it be also attractive, that is perhaps 
an advantage; but if it is unattractive, it remains a duty still. 
Because what duty calls me to is something against the grain, 
that does not afford me an excuse for neglecting to do it. To 
love my parents is a duty, as also to obey them. Supposing I 
am anyhow devoted to my parents because they are good to me 
and because also they are most lovable, then all is well. But 
supposing they have not been good parents to me, and supposing 
they have no charm for me at all, that would not in any way 
dispense me from my duty to them. It would only serve to 
make my obedience a sheerly dutiful one, and might almost make 
it an heroic act of obedience. The relation of husband and wife 
is easier when both are found to be in love with each other to the 
end; but even if they are not, their obligations survive any 
alienation of feelings. Duty is a steadfast and constant thing. 
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The offering of prayer then (for prayer is an offering to God in 
testimony of our relation to Him as our Creator) survives any 
alteration of our feelings, any dying down of them. Westill have 
a duty to love God; and we still have a duty to offer Him our 
worship, and worship is expressed by prayer. There is the public 
and personal prayer of Mass, there is the communal prayer of 
Office, but there is also the obligation of offering God prayer as 
an individual. Now, in all these matters it is the obligation that 
is of the supreme necessity. We are obliged to pray. If we en- 
joy our prayers, the obligation is easier; but if we do not, the 
obligation remains. Supposing, then, that prayer is no longer 
enjoyable, pray still I should, for God is no less my Creator be- 
cause I cannot feel any devotion to Him than a parent is less a 
parent because he or she does not attract my feelings. 

In these matters it is the will that counts. We can indeed rest 
content that, if we do persevere in prayer, we shall very likely 
recover something of the earlier fervor that we had, some even 
of that older feeling, for God does help souls into ways of peace. 
But if He does, that will not mean necessarily that prayer is 
now better than it was. He Himself, when He came in His 
human nature, was no less pleasing to His Father when He seemed 
to be abandoned by His Father than when the good-pleasure of 
the Father in Him was publicly announced at the baptism. 

Perhaps we shall find, when this life is done, that the most 
valuable in the sight of God were those times in our existence 
which gave us less pleasure than those which gave us pleasure. 
When all seems going well with us, this may be due only to the 
absence of temptation. When we are tempted and have to fight 
for our very souls, we feel ourselves hard pressed and we may well 
judge that things are going badly with us; and yet those may be 
the very moments when we are meriting our eternal reward. 
We are so prone to judge things, not as they really are, but only 
as they seem to us, which means little else than what they cost 
us. Martyrdom was not exactly attractive to the martyrs, and 
they may have had no sense of the heroic in their testing; they 
may even have been assailed at that very time by the wonder as 
to whether there was any after-life at all. They may have been 
incredibly weary when the crucial moment came. But that would 
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not matter. What did matter was their acceptance of the con- 
test and their profession of faith by the will. 

All this is but to say that the soul is to be measured in its de- 
velopment by the efforts it makes at its duty and not by the 
pleasure it takes in its duty. So here, then, in prayer we have to 
consider that the only point about prayer is that it should be done 
and as well done as we can do it, but that does not mean that it 
should be done with emotional pleasure. We would all of us 
like to have that pleasure whenever we prayed, but since we have 
it not, we must be content not to have it. We have none of us 
deserved it, if it be a matter of desert; and if it is not a matter of 
desert, then it hardly concerns us in any real way whether it be 
given or no, for He knows better than we what should be allowed us. 

Just as we cannot deserve it, so also we cannot produce it. We 
can only rightly be blamed for not having those things that we 
could have, but the very difficulty that here confronts us is that 
we are dealing with emotions that of their nature lie outside the 
control of our will. Wecan keep back our tears, but can we com- 
mand them to come? We can hold up the feelings of love, but 
can we summon love in any emotional sense of that word? The 
answer assuredly is pertinent to this problem, for what so often 
troubles priests is that they have no sentimental pleasure in the 
Office or prayers they say. It is something to remember that 
we cannot bid these emotions come, even if sometimes we have 
the power to bid them go. 

Thus again, when we come at the end of a busy day to deal with 
God, it may happen that we are in no condition of awakedness 
to say our Office or prayers as we should, were we in the true con- 
dition that wholehearted attention requires. But then we have 
been busy about the things of God, or at least remotely we have 
been in His service; or even if we have not, then at least here 
we are in the state of physical tiredness which makes it impossible 
for us to attend to what we are saying. Then, if it be but private 
prayer, we are excused from saying much; if it be Office, we are 
excused from the full attention that normally we should be giving. 
Still, it is well to remember that, as long as we are doing the best 
we can under the circumstances in which we are, then God will 
not ask more of us. 
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Once, it will be remembered, He stood by the treasury and 
watched the people come one by one to make their offerings. 
The stream that passed was of all sorts and kinds, but He noticed 
that there were many who gave lavishly and perhaps others who 
gave little at all. One there was who gave but two small coins, 
indeed the smallest coins of all. Yet, in His judgment she had 
given more generously than the others. For the others gave out 
of their abundance, but she had given all the living that she had. 
All she had she gave, and was rewarded by this judgment of His. 
It is His judgment, too, on prayer. It is not what my prayer 
is like, for no prayer of ours is worth His while. But because 
prayer is a duty, I have to ask whether I am giving Him all I 
have to give here and now. 

Feelings matter nothing, the consolations of God are no test 
of prayer, but the test is whether we are striving to reach the God 
of consolations. 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Non-Cult Process 


The third and last of the three processes instituted by ordinary 
authority of the bishop or other local Ordinary has for its purpose 
to prove that no public ecclesiastical cult has been given to 
the person whose preliminary beatification proceedings are insti- 
tuted by the Ordinary. Pope Urban VIII, in the year 1625, for- 
bade the bestowal of public ecclesiastical cult on any servant of 
God who had not been inscribed by the Apostolic See in the 
catalogue of the Blessed or the Saints. In the year 1634 he con- 
firmed the previous Decrees and forbade that in future any proc- 
ess of beatification should be instituted unless it had first been 
proved that no public cult had been given to the servant of God. 
Afterwards the concession was made to introduce the beatifica- 
tion cause before the Holy See, but as soon as the Committee 
for the introduction of the Cause has been appointed no further 
judgment on the Cause can be given by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites until after the process of non-cult has been com- 
pleted. 

The process of non-cult should be held before the introduction 
of the Cause before the Sacred Congregation of Rites. If the Or- 
dinary has not completed that process before the Supreme Pon- 
tiff appoints the Committee for the introduction of the Cause, 
the Ordinary cannot institute the process but must leave the mat- 
ter to the Sacred Congregation of Rites. In that case the postu- 
lator shall address a petition to the Sacred Congregation request- 
ing it to issue the Littere Remissoriales together with the in- 
terrogatories compiled by the Promoter General of the Faith. 
The Sacred Congregation itself appoints the judges for the non- 
cult process. 

The process of non-cult is to take place in the town or city where 
the servant of God is buried. It may take place also in the 
episcopal city of the diocese to which the burial place of the 
servant of God belongs. If it is probable that public cult may 
have been given to the servant of God in other places, the ab- 
sence of such cult can be proved without a formal process by at- 
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testation of the local Ordinaries of those places. The Ordina- 
ries must make investigation concerning the reported signs of 
public cult and employ the promoters of the faith of their dio- 
ceses in the inquiry. The relics of a servant of God may be 
preserved, but they may not be put among the relics of Saints 
or Blessed. As to the pictures of the servant of God, a Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (August 14, 1894) has de- 
clared that they may not be placed on altars nor in any part of 
a church or other place of public worship if they have the aureola 
or rays or other marks of sanctity. It is permitted, however, to 
have their pictures on the walls or in windows, provided they 
have none of the customary marks of the pictures of Saints. 
The life and work of those saintly persons may be inscribed on 
the walls of a church. 

The postulator has to prove by witnesses that, in spite of the 
veneration and esteem in which the servant of God is held by 
the public and notwithstanding the special favors which people 
claim they have obtained through the intercession of the servant 
of God, nothing has been done that has the appearance of public 
ecclesiastical cult. No lights have been kept burning at his 
grave, and no votive tablets or images with the characteristics 
of pictures of Saints have been placed there. He has not been 
given the title of ‘“Blessed’”’ in public writings and inscriptions; 
no public prayers have been addressed to him; his relics have 
not been venerated publicly, nor have they been placed among 
the relics of the Saints or Blessed. If any honor has been paid 
to him, and if people pray to him to obtain God’s help in spiritual 
or temporal needs, it has been done privately, and therefore not 
in violation of the Decrees of Pope Urban VIII. The postulator 
presents the points to be proved in the form of propositions 
called articuli, and the promoter of the faith has to base on these 
the questions which he prepares for the examination of the wit- 
nesses. The smallest number of witnesses is four introduced by 
the postulator and two called by the court; the latter are the 
so-called ex-officio witnesses. The postulator may call more 
than four, for there is no restriction on additional witnesses. 
The Code of Canon Law has no outline of the procedure in the 
non-cult process, but books which deal specially with causes of 
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beatification and canonization describe the procedure. The 
foregoing remarks and the following outline of procedure are 
based on the Codex pro Postulatoribus (‘‘Postulatio Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum,’’ Rome, 1923). 


Outline of the Process of Non-Cult 

The postulator presents to the local Ordinary the petition for 
the opening of the process of non-cult. The Ordinary replies 
that he is willing to have the process instituted, that he has ap- 
pointed the three judges, the promoter of the faith, the notary, 
and the summoner, and that he has given orders to the chancellor 
of the diocese to notify the men of their appointment and to meet 
at a specified place and time for the first session. The chancel- 
lor writes the summonses and gives them to the court messenger. 

In the first session the bishop (or his vicar-general by special 
mandate), the chancellor of the diocese, and two witnesses called 
testes instrumentarii are present. The postulator presents his 
appointment to the office of postulator, his petition to the Ordi- 
nary, and the answer of the Ordinary. Then the bishop or his 
special representative, the five members of the court, the sum- 
moner, and finally the postulator take the oath to attend faith- 
fully to their respective duties in the proceedings of the Cause. 
The postulator presents the points¥(articuli) on which the wit- 
nesses are to be examined, and offers a list of witnesses with full 
names and addresses. The place and date of the next meeting 
are determined, and the notary of the beatification court is ordered 
to write the summonses and give them to the messenger or sum- 
moner to notify the parties. The chancellor of the diocese writes 
the minutes of the meeting, has them signed by the bishop (or 
his representative), the judges, promoter of the faith, notary of 
the beatification board, and the two witnesses called testes in- 
strumentarit; finally he himself signs and seals the report. The 
notary of the beatification board draws up all minutes of all 
subsequent meetings. The documents or papers which were 
presented at the meeting are listed in the report and are put on 
file at the end of the session. The notary who receives the papers 
of the first meeting from the chancellor certifies with his signature 
and seal that he has received the acts of the first session. The 
place where the witnesses are to be sworn and examined is to be 
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a sacred place, that is, a church or chapel where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved; but if such a place cannot conveniently 
be had, a non-sacred place may be designated (cfr. Canon 2041, 
§ 1). 

In the second session the summoner appears before the judges 
and the notary, and testifies in writing that he has called the 
promoter of the faith (who is always to be specially called though 
he was at the meeting when the place and date for the following 
meeting were appointed) and the witnesses. The promoter of 
the faith has prepared the interrogatories or questions which the 
judges are to put to the witnesses, and gives them to the presiding 
judge in a sealed envelope which is opened in court and sealed 
again at the end of the session. One witness after another is 
sworn and examined, and the notary marks down the answers 
to the questions. At the end of the testimony the answers are 
read to the witness, who is asked to delete, change, modify or 
add as he thinks fit, and then take the oath on the truth of the 
statements made and sign his name to the testimony. If another 
meeting is required to hear the rest of the witnesses, the testimony 
and the interrogatories are sealed, the report of the meeting is 
signed by the judges and the promoter of the faith and finally 
by the notary, and the latter is ordered to summon the promoter 
of the faith and the witnesses for the next session. 

When the postulator is told by the court that all witnesses 
have been examined and he does not desire to present more 
witnesses, he appears in court and requests that the judges fix 
the day and hour for the inspection of the grave and of the place 
where the servant of God lived or died, or any other place where 
one might expect to find marks of cult, and that the promoter 
of the faith be summoned to take part in the inspection. The 
inspection of the grave is merely an exterior one (not entailing 
the exhuming of the body) to see whether there are any signs of 
public veneration. The judges then appoint the place, day and 
hour for the meeting, and order the notary to make the report 
of the present session and write the summons of the promoter 
of the faith for the next meeting. The report is signed by the 
judges and the promoter of the faith, and finally signed and 
sealed by the notary. Two witnesses should be proposed by 
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the postulator who can testify that the grave actually contains 
the remains of the servant of God, and at the orders of the judges 
these are to be notified by the notary through the summoner to 
appear at the next meeting for the visitation of the grave. 

At the meeting for the inspection of the burial place of the 
servant of God the court meets in the appointed place, and the 
summoner reports in writing that he has notified the promoter 
of the faith and the witnesses. The postulator makes the re- 
quest that the court go to the place of burial, having first sworn 
the two witnesses he presents for the identification of the grave. 
If the church and the adjoining monastery where the servant of 
God lived for a long time, or where perhaps he has died, are to 
be visited to ascertain that there are no signs of public venera- 
tion, the postulator mentions those places in his request to the 
court. The description of the grave is made by the notary, who 
also writes down the answers which the two witnesses make to 
the questions concerning the identification of the grave. Finally 
the postulator requests the judges to appoint the place and date 
for the pronouncement of the final sentence on the non-cult and 
for the publication of the process. The judges appoint the place, 
date and hour for the next meeting, and order the notary to issue 
the summons to the promoter of the faith. They then sign the 
acts of the session together with the promoter of the faith, and the 
notary attests the acts by his signature and seal. 

In the session for the pronouncement of the final sentence and 
the publication of the process the promoter of the faith is asked 
by the judges whether he has any objection to the publication 
of the process and the issuing of the sentence on the non-cult. 
If he answers that he has no objection, the process is published, 
the seal of the package containing the deposition of witnesses 
and the interrogatories is broken, and the final sentence on the 
fact that no public cult has been given to the servant of God is 
issued by the judges in writing and signed by them. Two 
special witnesses to the sentence are called into court, and the 
notary is ordered to read the sentence and with the two witnesses 
to attest in writing the publication of the sentence. 

Afterwards the postulator requests the court that a copy be 
made of the whole process, and that the copyist and an assistant 
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notary be appointed for this purpose. The assistant notary is 
needed later on for the collating of the copy with the original. 
The copy is to be made in handwriting. The notary must be 
one who has been appointed ecclesiastical notary by the bishop. 
Both the copyist and the assistant notary should be notified in 
advance so that at this meeting they may be sworn in. The 
place and date for the collating of the copy with the original are 
appointed, and the notary is ordered to issue the summons 
through the summoner to the promoter of the faith to appear at 
the collating of the transcript. 

In the meetings for the collating of the copy the presence of 
one of the judges and of the promoter of the faith suffices. The 
notary of the court and his assistant do the actual collating, one 
reading the copy while the other follows the original. If words 
have been omitted in the copy, they are added in the margin 
with the signature of the notary; if any words have to be stricken 
out, a line is crossed through them and the notary puts his name 
above or under the deleted word or words. If space permits, 
he adds with his name the word ‘“‘approbo.”’ At the end of each 
meeting the minutes of the meeting state how many pages have 
been collated, and the place and date for the continuation of the 
collating are appointed by the judge (or judges). The report 
of the meeting is signed by the judge (or judges) present, the pro- 
moter of the faith and the assistant notary, and finally signed 
and sealed by the notary. When the collating has been finished, 
the notary and his assistant draw up and sign a statement at- 
testing the correctness of the copy. Finally the judge and the 
promoter of the faith issue a statement to the effect that the copy 
agrees in all particulars with the original, and that it deserves 
the same faith as the original. The judge orders the notary to 
present both the original and copy at the next meeting to which 
the bishop or his special delegate is to be invited. At this meet- 
ing the process is closed and sealed and given to the postulator, 
who is to forward the copy to the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
The original acts are preserved in archives of the chancery office. 


Rules of the Code on the Non-Cult Process 


Besides the witnesses produced by the postulator, the court 
shall introduce two other witnesses ex officio, and question all 
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whether public cult was ever given to the servant of God (Canon 
2057). 

The court shall, moreover, go to and carefully inspect the 
tomb of the servant of God, the room in which he lived or where 
he died, and other places, if there be any, where one might rea- 
sonably suspect to find signs of public cult (Canon 2058). 

If in the course of the process there appear serious indications 
that public cult has in the meantime been given to the servant 
of God, the promoter of the faith shall insist that further inves- 
tigations be made into this matter (Canon 2059). 

The court shall define by its sentence whether or not cult has 
been given to the servant of God (Canon 2060). 

Transmission of the Three Processes to the Holy See 

As soon as the Ordinary has finished the examination of the 
writings, he shall forward these writings to Rome, together with 
an account of the proceedings taken in the examination, called 
the processiculus diligentiarum (Canon 2061). 

The acts of the process constitute what is here called the 
processiculus diligentiarum, beginning with the organization of 
the court for the purpose of this process, the publication of the 
edict of the bishop to the parishes of his diocese, or any other 
public announcement in which the bishop commands those per- 
sons who have writings of the servant of God to send them to 
the chancery office by a certain date. After this, the persons 
who forwarded the writings are notified to appear in person be- 
fore the beatification court. These and all other things which 
are done in the process are comprehended under the term of 
processiculus diligentiarum. 

The copy of the informative process shall be given by the Or- 
dinary to the postulator for transmission to the Sacred Congre- 
gation. Together with the copy, he shall also send a letter from 
the judges to the Sacred Congregation and a letter from the pro- 
moter of the faith to the Promoter General of the Faith, so that 
the Sacred Congregation may be informed both as to the cre- 
dence to be given to the witnesses and the legitimate execution 
of all the acts. The Ordinary shall also forward a descrip- 
tion of the form of the seal with which he sealed the copy, or a 
copy of the seal (Canon 2063). 
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The acts of the process regarding non-cult shall, upon its com- 
pletion, be also transmitted by the Ordinary to the Sacred Con- 
gregation through the postulator (Canon 2064). 

Formalities after Processes Are Received by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites 

As soon as the writings of a servant of God have been received 
at Rome, they are to be examined. The Sacred Congregation, 
however, shall make proper investigation whether there are per- 
haps other writings, besides those exhibited, to be found in the 
hands of private individuals or in public archives (Canon 2065). 

After the Sacred Congregation of Rites has received the proc- 
ess concerning the writings, the postulator addresses a petition 
to the Supreme Pontiff requesting the opening of the said proc- 
ess. Next the postulator draws up a petition to the Cardinal 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites in which he re- 
quests the Supreme Pontiff to appoint one of the Cardinals of 
the same Sacred Congregation as the Relator or Ponens whose 
duty it is to make a special study of the beatification cause and 
to report to the meeting of the Cardinals of the Sacred Congre- 
gation whatever there is to be said in favor or against the Cause 
(cfr. Canon 2009). As soon as the postulator has obtained the 
Decree of the Supreme Pontiff appointing one of the Cardinals 
of the Sacred Congregation as Ponens or manager of the cause, 
the postulator gives the Decree to the respective Cardinal, who 
then begins to take charge of the Cause. 


Appointment of Examiners of the Writings 


In every individual cause the examiners of the writings shall 
be selected by the Cardinal Ponens after consultation with the 
Promoter General of the Faith, and their names shall be kept 
secret. To this office priests shall be appointed who are at 
least Doctors of Theology; or, if priests of a religious organiza- 
tion are appointed, they must have received an equivalent title 
(Canon 2066). 

The writings of the servant of God shall be given to the chosen 
examiners by the secretary, and all writings shall be examined 
by two examiners who are unknown to each other. If the writ- 
ings are very numerous, there is no objection to dividing them 
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into several parts, and having each part examined by distinct 
examiners (Canon 2067). 

The opinion of the examiners must state whether there is any- 
thing in these writings which contravenes faith or good morals, 
and point out in a general way what characteristics, virtuous 
habits, or defects of the servant of God are suggested by his writ- 
ings. This opinion shall be given in writing and supported with 
arguments and reasons (Canon 2068). If the opinions of the 
examiners differ, a third examiner shall be appointed in the man- 
ner specified in Canon 2066, and he shall examine the writings 
in the same manner as the other examiners (Canon 2069). 


Criticism of the Writings by the Promoter General 


The Promoter General of the Faith shall propose for the dis- 
cussion of the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation any objec- 
tions that he may have taken from the writings of the servant 
of God and the report of the examiners (Canon 2070). 

If it should be proved with certainty that the writings of the 
servant of God contain something which is not in absolute har- 
mony with the faith, or something which at the present time might 
scandalize the faithful, the Roman Pontiff, after taking the vote 
of the Cardinals and considering all circumstances of the case, 
shall decide whether the Cause is to proceed (Canon 2071). 

A favorable decision of the Supreme Pontiff does not imply 
an approbation of the writings, and does not prevent the Pro- 
moter General of the Faith and the consultors from proposing 
objections from the writings in the discussion on the virtues of 
the servant of God (Canon 2072). 

From the Codex pro Postulatoribus it appears that ordinarily 
the difficulties concerning the writings proposed by the Promoter 
General of the Faith are first made known to the Postulator in 
order that he may employ an advocate of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion to refute the arguments raised against the writings. Both 
the objections of the Promoter General and the answers of the 
advocate are to be printed under the title, Positio super Revisione 
Scriptorum, and copies of the pamphlet are to be distributed 
among the Cardinals and other members of the Sacred Congre- 
gation that they may study the questions involved. The Secre- 
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tarius Substitutus of the Sacred Congregation prepares from that 
pamphlet the points that are to be discussed and decided by the 
entire Congregation. If the Sacred Congregation judges that 
the difficulties raised by the Promoter General of the Faith have 
been satisfactorily answered by the advocate and that there is 
nothing objectionable in the writings, the Congregation issues 
a Decree to the effect that the cause may proceed to the further 
steps. If, however, it has been proved that the writings contain 
something which is not in absolute harmony with the faith or 
something which at present might scandalize the faithful, the 
matter is taken to the Supreme Pontiff for decision. He consults 
with the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation, and decides 
whether the Cause is to proceed. 











TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


X. Veniet et Non Tardabit 


It would indeed be strange should we say anything about the 
Psalms and nothing about the “‘Messianic’’ ones. Yet, I mean 
to say but little, for, though I recognize fully the “prophetic and 
Messianic”’ character of certain Psalms, I am not attracted by 
the picture of the Messiah such as they put it before us. It 
seems idle to revert to the Psalms for that, when we possess the 
Gospels; we have constantly to correct or amplify what we read 
about the “Messiah,” which is not necessary when the Psalms 
are directly expressing the movements of the human soul, our 
own included. 

Thus, Psalm ii is certainly Messianic and certainly magnificent. 
The promise that the rage of the heathen and their rebellions will 
at the last be futile, is consoling. The dramatic alternations of 
personages speaking is fine. But I am not attracted by the pic- 
ture of God’s mocking the heathen, and speaking merely in terms 
of wrath, nor of promising the wiole world to His Anointed that 
he may proceed to rule them with an iron scepter and shatter 
them like so much crockery. Moreover, one is haunted by the 
memory of the corruption of the Hebrew towards the end. 

As for Psalm xv, would anyone suppose it was Messianic till 
the last verse was reached, which was forthwith interpreted by 
the Apostles as applying to Our Lord (nor may we hold that it 
does not)? ‘Thou wilt not suffer Thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.”” The Psalm is a charming one, but it foretells a fact rather 
than portrays a person, save, perhaps, one who is habitually 
grateful and trusting. 

The Royal Marriage poem, Psalm xliv, moves me by one or two 
of its lines, and the image of the marriage between God and the 
soul, God and Israel, or Christ and His Church, is one which 
Christianity itself has endeared to us; but it is my misfortune to 
detest marriage orgies, which appear to me perfectly unfitted to 
this or any Sacrament, and I wish that Christian marriages were 
blessed very early at some quiet Mass, and habitually consecrated 
by Holy Communion. Have as decorative a “house-warming”’ 
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as you please and as your conscience permits on the return from 
the honeymoon! But leave the Sacrament alone, and don’t 
embed it so deeply into a pantomime so that no one even notices 
it! 

Therefore, a “‘marriage pageant” is distasteful to me at the 
outset. The poet bestows on the bridegroom praises that are 
familiar anywhere in the Orient; and it seems all very well to 
talk of ‘veritas et mansuetudo,”’ when the king’s campaigns are 
described in terms of slaughter. I know how all this has to be 
interpreted, and indeed I have said in an earlier article that it 
was quite easy and natural to do so: but this Psalm is so excep- 
tionally pictorial and vivid that the picture tends to take pre- 
cedence of the idea. Verses 7 and 8 have a critical problem at the 
back of them; and however definitely we may recognize them as 
Messianic, I rather shrink from supposing the Psalm to have ad- 
dressed the Messiah directly as God. In fact, the strong contrast 
between God and the Messiah in verse 8 makes it difficult to sup- 
pose that, even if the word “Deus” be right and a vocative in 
verse 7, it is addressed to the Messiah at all. But when I am 
praying—and these articles are concerned entirely with the 
Breviary and those who recite it—I do not want to get mixed up 
with criticism, apologetics, and controversy. In the rest of the 
Psalm, ‘‘Audi filia...obliviscere, etc.,”” and ‘‘Adducentur’’ to 
the end, have nothing to do with the Messiah, much as I love the 
verses. 

Psalm cix has in it, again, some wonderful lines: but the sig- 
nificance of some of these (sacerdos in xternum, etc.) is due largely 
to the use we ourselves have made of them, about ourselves, for 
solong. I hardly expect that we, when praying, experience much 
inner reaction to the name ‘‘Melchisedech”’ as such, or in its ap- 
plication to the priesthood of Our Lord. In fact, I suppose the 
direct meaning of the Psalmist was that the Messiah was to ex- 
ercise his rule from Sion, even as Melchisedech the Priest-King 
once did, and so the Messiah inherits the whole of that ancient 
hero’s prerogative, priesthood as well as kinghood. But the rest 
of the Psalm, so far as one can make sure of the text and even 
accepting it just as it stands in Latin, is so bloodthirsty that the 
affections it stirs in me, when gentle, are due to its being used so 
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much at Christmas. The vision of Bethlehem comes through it, 
and, for me at least, dominates almost in spite of it. 

Psalm xxi stands, I feel, all by itself, because of Our Lord’s 
having used its first words on His Cross. In fact, each time it 
recurs in the Breviary those first words quite eclipse for me what 
immediately follows, into which, it seems to me, we have de- 
liberately to put the idea of vicarious suffering, of Christ having 
been “made sin” for us, because we know, aliunde, in what sense 
alone sin can be connected with Our Lord. But the Psalm none 
the less is dear to me, partly because of the verses describing 
the mockery of the Sufferer and the distribution of His very 
garments, and the piercing of hands and feet, but even more, be- 
cause taking it as a whole (and Our Lord, on His Cross, must 
have had all of it in His mind) it is Our Lord’s personal triumph, 
and then His glorification in His Church, that are all the while 
rising like a dawn throughout the murk. Yet, for personal con- 
solation, it is the exquisite prophecy of Isaias that I would pre- 
fer to read. 

Hence, it is clear that what I am saying is (1) that it would 
seem wrong to me to omit reference to the Messianic Psalms in 
these articles, and yet (2) that I cannot include them with con- 
scious enthusiasm. It is an affair of sentiment, alas—not of 
idea. Wholeheartedly I accept the Biblical Commission’s 
answer to Dubium viii. It declares that several Psalms (without 
enumerating which—they are doubtless more numerous than 
these, but these will certainly be among them) “‘vaticinated”’ 
the advent, reign, priesthood, passion, death and resurrection of 
the future Messiah. It continues to declare that these oracles 
concerning Christ are not to be confined to a prediction of the 
future fate of the Chosen People, and nothing else—‘‘ad futurum 
tantum sortem populi electi.’”’ This certainly implies that they 
refer to it in part—and, I should add, to its present and even its 
past—because Christ was “‘in solidum’’ with the Chosen People 
as truly—if not altogether in the same way—as He is with His 
Church. St. John in the Apocalypse makes that quite clear. 
The Prophets join with the Apostles in making one continuous 
and splendid company. The immense majority of ancient com- 
mentators (and of modern ones too, I think) see in the Woman 
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that gave birth to the Man-Child, the Jewish Church. Not 
the Jewish Church, exclusively, no doubt—Mary too, and the 
Christian Church also, which all the while is giving new birth 
to Christ in Christians. In short, there is One Body; and Christ 
is “‘All in all,”’ or at least is straining to become so. 

Hence it is impossible to find anything inappropriate even in 
the strangest prophecies whose apex (or innermost circle, or most 
spiritual plane) is the Messiah in person. The Kingdom was 
not thinkable, to the Jew, without its King; nor the King with- 
out His Kingdom. Hence the error of those who struggle to 
interpret the visions of Daniel as wholly concerned with nations, 
or wholly with persons; or, again, the “Suffering Servant” in 
Isaias as exclusively the Nation Israel, or exclusively the Messiah. 
Not even, I am ready to admit, is the person of the Prophet ex- 
cluded, any more than the personal condition of the Psalmist is 
in many of the Messianic Psalms. The Psalmist was a concrete 
prophecy of the Messiah; Israel itself was one substantial pro- 
longed prophetic fact. Here surely is the true “zndoles,”’ both 
prophetic and Messianic, not only of the Psalms, but of prophecy 
as a whole, and notably of the eschatologists. The inspired 
writer can quite well begin from one contemporary fact—him- 
self, maybe, or some event tragic or glorious; in it he sees the 
whole history of Israel, and in that, here and there like a sunlit 
snowy peak emerging for a moment from the mists, the Figure 
of the Messiah. 

Thus, the really beautiful Psalm lxxi, though its title un- 
doubtedly seems to mean “about” or ‘for’ Solomon, cannot 
possibly be other than Messianic. Here is another feature of 
Hebrew literature—it asserts where others imagine or aspire. 
I mean, plenty of Oriental writings adulate their kings, but this 
Psalm is not flavored with adulation. Many a poet has idealized 
even living persons, but this goes far beyond idealization. Pagan 
literature hopes, though more often it laments and puts the good 
time in the past. But Hebrew literature asserts, on a basis of 
promise. I hold that this can be proved, and is not merely an 
affair of literary taste. In fact, the Fourth—‘‘Messianic’’— 
Eclogue of Vergil caused such a commotion less, I think, because 
of the isolated sentences in it (such as “iam redit et Virgo,” 
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and the mysterious child it speaks of) than because of a quite 
special flavor in the poem, which I cannot but call “Hebrew.” 
This surely accounts in part for the zeal displayed by scholars 
in proving that Vergil could perfectly well have access to Hebrew 
or Hebraized literature (e.g., the Sibylline books); whether he 
did or didn’t, and though the Eclogue is transfused with the 
golden haze that illuminates all Vergil’s poems, I maintain that 
in it there is a Hebrew flavor which almost by itself would justify 
the poem being called—nicknamed, if you will—‘‘Messianic.” 

After all, there is nothing novel in the doctrine that the whole 
of Jewish history, and therefore of Jewish literature, is ‘‘pro- 
phetic.’’ In proportion as we see it as expanding and contract- 
ing in its scope, or somehow like a globe of glass illuminated from 
its center (with the light waxing strong and again waning so that 
now we see into the very heart of the dense mass, and now only a 
faint interior diffused radiance, or any other imagery you please), 
the more we appreciate the totality of the inspiration and the 
prophecy. Then, the individual verses that definitely predict 
Our Lord, His Nature, Life and Death and Glory, cease to ap- 
pear isolated, astonishingly and disconnectedly stuck out at you, 
encountered—to use a somewhat coarse comparison—like cur- 
rants in a massive, doughy bun. 

It remains that the Messianic Psalms are not calculated to make 
one Jove the Messiah; and indeed, when the Jews obtained their 
Messiah, and a Messiah whom they could not—one would have 
thought—but love, they were so unprepared to love Him, so dis- 
appointed that He was not the victorious, noisy Messiah they 
had wanted, that they fulfilled their own prophecies and killed 
Him. 

Perhaps it may be said that if the doctrine of God—who was 
wholly God and nothing else—developed slowly (in the way of 
purification or spiritualization) among the Hebrews, that of the 
Messiah, who was thought of as human, cannot but have de- 
veloped much more slowly still, yet must have followed the same 
direction. For the Messiah was God’s beloved and wholly 
pleasing Son, and therefore can hardly have been thought of 
otherwise, ethically, than as God was being thought of. Now, 
there is a real element of lovableness in the Hebrew thought of 
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God, as shown in the Psalms (and of course elsewhere). No 
doubt, the consecrated past is always present in the Hebrew 
mind: always the primeval dragon stirs in the slime under their 
terrifying ocean; the Red Sea pours its waters into all their 
memories of deliverance; the thunders of Sinai never cease to 
echo. Hence the magnificent descriptions of the divine the- 
ophanies—God's advents—in the Psalms. Psalm xvii is, so to 
say, a classical description of such an advent; clouds and darkness 
are about Him; fire goes before Him; the mountains melt like 
wax at His approach (cfr. Pss. xvii, Ixvi, etc.). But always there 
is, interwoven with the terrific mise-en-scéne, the idea of Right and 
Righteousness: always the earth rejoices at that Coming (see 
especially Ps. xcv. 11-13). So not only Righteousness is never 
absent from the thought of the Messiah and His rule; but it 
makes for happiness, and happiness of the sort that God brings. 
Now, that happiness is not only the exultation of the victorious 
warrior, but one of tenderness and trust. We have already 
quoted the exquisite Psalm cii; hardly less beautiful is Quz 
habitat (Ps. xc). But we may be allowed to finish by referring to 
the childlike simplicity of Ps. cxxx: 


“Lord, my heart is not haughty, my eyes not proud. My path is 
not amid great things—things too wonderful for me. Indeed, in- 
deed, my thoughts are humble; I have silenced my soul (Hebrew). 
As a weaned child rests back upon its mother, even so is my soul 
within me’”’ (that is, it leans back in perfect peace upon its Lord). 


Such, I feel sure, is the meaning of the Psalm: and, if so, we 
are approaching the days when the Messiah too should be thus 
lovable and beloved, and John could lean back upon the Sacred 
Heart. 











PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


We have found that it is a mistake to postpone the teaching of 
arithmetic until the pupil reaches the second or third grade. 
Recent research readily confirmed by experience has demon- 
strated that the child entering the first grade has a readiness for 
arithmetic and a very definite arithmetical background. The 
average beginner is capable of rational as well as rote counting. 
The school today is increasingly conscious of its obligation to the 
primary pupil. Research specialists have found that we sinned 
in the past by assuming too little rather than by crediting the 
child with a knowledge which he did not possess. Educators to- 
day seek to employ a rich variety of experiences in an effort to 
amplify children’s concepts of number in the concrete. The 
range or breadth of experiences conditions the adequacy of the 
abstractions developed from them. 

The counting of the endless variety of objects with which the 
child has contact in his out-of-school experiences leads directly 
to the ideas of number relations. Experiments have proved that 
the ability to count four persons does not guarantee the correct 
counting of four chairs. The ability to count may as a result of 
limited experiences be conditioned by a mere accident, such as 
the color of an object; children have been greatly disturbed when 
asked to count the same number of objects of a different color. 
Primary arithmetics, workbooks and other sources now provide 
a wealth of games and activities that teach the use of numbers 
in the experiences of everyday life. 

No one seriously questions that arithmetic should be given a 
very definite place in the primary grades. When the subject is 
neglected by the school, the youthful learner with the natural 
inquisitiveness of childhood comes into contact with much less 
efficient instructional facilities. There is a real necessity of 
broadening children’s ideas of number. They must not be limited 
to counting when they have acquired a readiness for more ad- 
vanced work. It is scarcely possible to establish a hard and 
fast rule. Games and activities that involve only counting 
should not be prolonged to the detriment of that progress for 
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which the child has both readiness and need. Morton sums up 
the situation in the principle: The amount of attention given 
to arithmetic in the primary grades should depend largely upon the 


“ pupil’s needs for number skills as shown by an analysis of his 
fe. activities in and out of school. 

- Arithmetic experts do not attempt to answer every question 
ad in regard to teaching procedure and course of study making in the 
he primary grades. Research has not demonstrated the exact place 
8: of arithmetic in the primary curriculum. What topics should 
he be treated in this curriculum? What is the proper grade-place- 
ed ' ment of these topics? How deeply shall each topic be treated? 
ne What sequence of topics is logically or psychologically best 
- adapted to develop arithmetical ability and skills? What is the 
» best teaching procedure? These are questions to which we have 
ws : no answer with an objective basis. The light thrown on these 
- problems and others by research work is very slight. We must 


content ourselves with good theory based upon the principles of 
a sound educational psychology. 


ly In an investigation of the uses of arithmetic in the out-of-school 
at life of first-grade children, Smith found that transactions in 
ot stores, counting in games, reading Roman numerals on clocks, 
of and reading Arabic numerals in finding pages in books made up 
- seventy-five per cent of the situations involving arithmetic. The 
- same authority found that addition, counting, and subtraction 
‘ i were the arithmetical operations employed in seventy per cent 
le of the experiences. The kindergarten expert of the United States 
” Bureau of Education asserts that the basis for primary arithmetic 

instruction should be the child’s experiences and the knowledge 
“4 of number attained through the activities of home, school, and 
. neighborhood and the situations arising from these. If we ac- 


cept this principle, it is very easy to determine the processes to 
receive emphasis and the type of concrete situations to be pro- 
bf vided in first-grade arithmetic. The data of Smith make clear 
also that “counting plays a very large part and spatial measure- 
ment a very small part in the ordinary uses of number made by 
first-grade pupils.” 

The government expert spoken of above recommends that the 
child at the close of the first year in school should have an ap- 
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preciation of the fact that arithmetic satisfies the quantitative 
needs of life. He should have also a degree of facility in express- 
ing individual or group ideas, some familiarity with the foot 
rule and its uses, ability to estimate length and width of an object 
in a limited way, ability to follow simple printed directions—as, 
for instance, ‘‘cut four inches of string’—and a comprehension 
of the common words used in such directions, as measure, fold, 
paste, count, build. As a fund of knowledge and information, the 
child should be able: 


to count by 1’s, 2’s, 10’s; 

to count backward from 20; 

to group objects—five 2’s, six 10’s, etc.; 

to recognize small groups without counting (e.g., 2 marbles, 3 sticks); 
to recognize larger groups in a ‘“‘domino”’ or uniform arrangement; 
to recognize a cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar, and a bill; 
to know the value of a nickel, dime, and quarter; 

to recognize numbers 1 to 100; 

to write them from dictation; 

to recognize the Roman numerals I to XII; 

to know through experience the meaning of !/3, 1/2, 1/4, —, +, =. 


The 1933 Course of Study in Arithmetic of the Archdiocese of 
Boston enlarges upon these requirements in its statement of 
grade-one attainments: 


(1) Count by 1’s, 5’s, and 10’s to 100. 

(2) Read any number of one or two figures. 

(3) Read Roman numerals I to XII. 

(4) Know the 54 addition facts. 

(5) Know the 30 subtraction facts. 

(6) Tell the time at the hour or half-hour. 

(7) Make correct change from a nickel or dime when buying l¢ or 
2¢ articles. 

(8) Recognize the half-pint, pint, quart; half-dozen, dozen; inch, 
foot, yard. 

(9) Make and solve simple problems from charts. Work and 
solve problems given by the teacher. 


Many children learn to count before starting to school. The 
child who delights in counting may be merely naming the number 
words. These words may have no more meaning for him than 
the common jingles of young children. The school teaches him 
rational counting, to identify groups of objects or individuals 
through the use of number words. There will be great differ- 
ences in the ability of children to do rational counting. The 
first-grade teacher seeks definitely to establish the cardinal mean- 
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ing of number, to insure that the pupil thinks of four as four 
things. The child needs much contact with concrete experiences 
before he can advance to the abstract idea of number. Faulty 
teaching procedure may lead to false conceptions on the part of 
the pupil; ‘four’”” may come to mean, not four objects, but a 
card on which the symbol “4” is printed. The good teacher 
makes the pupil understand that “4” means four of something. 
“Tf we could have our way about it,” says Morton, “we would 
have pupils learn the number names while learning to count real 
objects. But, if nearly all first-grade pupils have already learned 
rote counting to fen or farther before entering school, the teacher’s 
first concern should be to see that all acquire the ability to count 
real objects to the extent of at least twenty.” 

In the further development of the number concept, the pupil 
is brought to recognize small groups without counting. Pupils 
differ in ability to acquire ready recognition of the number in a 
small group. Adults may never reach proficiency in this. The 
group concept is sometimes facilitated through learning to count 
by 2’s, by 5’s, and by 10’s to 100. Group counting, especially by 
10’s, enables children to overcome the difficulty of remembering 
the correct order of the decades and leads imperceptibly to the 
idea of addition. This does not mean that counting by 10’s or 
by any other number will produce the ability to deal with numbers 
in the abstract. Graduated steps, accommodated to the native 
ability of each pupil, and patient correct teaching lead the pupil 
to the abstract concept. 

Training in the perception of grouped objects should be given 
only after the pupil has developed facility in counting. Ac- 
curate knowledge of the relations between the numbers is a pre- 
requisite to group perception. When the pupil comes to appre- 
hend a group of objects as a group and not as a series of things, 
he is rapidly advancing to the formation of abstract ideas of 
number. Correct pedagogy will arrange groupings in a manner 
that will lead easily and quickly to the idea of adding. 

It may not be amiss at this point to stress the need for training 
the pupil to read and write numbers correctly. The ten single 
digits, from 0 to 9, come first; after the mastery of these, 10, the 
teens and later decades follow easily. The pupil learns the sys- 
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tematic arrangement of our number system, and the alert teacher 
makes him note many daily opportunities to practise the reading 
of numbers. Modern courses of study give attention to the cor- 
rect writing of numbers; early careless or incorrect habits are 
overcome later with great difficulty. If left to his own devices, 
the pupil may write the figure “8’’ in two circles, one over the 
other, or may begin his “5” in the upper right-hand corner. The 
definite and correct formation of his figures is elementary pen- 
manship and elementary arithmetic. 

We have now brought our beginning pupil to the point where he 
is ready for the idea of addition. He has learned to determine 
accurately the number of objects in a group by counting; to com- 
pare groups, larger and smaller; to identify small groups without 
counting; to read numbers in situations requiring this ability; 
to write numbers correctly, and to understand many number 
meanings. In teaching the fundamental combinations in ad- 
dition, there are available two procedures. We may call the one, 
“analytic,” the other “synthetic.’”” The analytic method first 
presents the whole group and then reveals that it is made up of 
two or more smaller groups. The synthetic method employs 
the opposite procedure, showing first the two smaller groups 
and immediately afterwards the combined group. Some favor 
the analytic procedure, others contend that the synthetic is correct 
in principle. They claim that the operation in addition and the 
synthetic method make it clear that the combination of the groups 
yields a larger group. The argument over the merits of the methods 
is to no purpose; the pressing need is to teach grouping. 

Buckingham employs the following analytic procedure in teach- 
ing addition and subtraction facts. ‘‘Let the teacher call to the 
front of the room four boys (or girls). The teacher first asks and 
secures an answer to the question: ‘How many boys (or girls) 
are there?’ After securing several responses to the question, 
‘How many children are there?’ the teacher may divide the four 
children into groups of two, keeping the groups close together. 
Again let the teacher ask: ‘How many children did you say 
there were?’ or ‘How many children are there altogether?’ The 
answer should be obtained and repeated if there appears to be 
any doubt about it. Teacher (indicating one of the groups): 
‘How many children are there here?’ Pupil: “Two.’ Teacher 
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(indicating the other group): ‘How many are there here?’ Pupil: 
‘Two.’ Teacher: ‘How many children are there altogether?’ 
Pupil: ‘Four.’ Teacher: ‘Then two children and two children 
are how many children?’ Pupil: ‘Four.’ The teacher may then 
apply the same method to other concrete material, such as books, 
pencils, splints, beads, etc.”’ 

The teacher is instructed to allow counting only before the 
whole group is separated into two parts. Many will reply cor- 
rectly without counting; others will develop facility to grasp 
groups of objects. But we find that some pupils even in the 
higher grades resort to counting. They have failed, likely through 
faulty teaching procedure, to grasp the idea of adding. They 
have apparently never comprehended that adding is a short 
method of counting. Some group very imperfectly; five objects 
are perceived as 3 plus 1 plus 1. The full use of grouping leads 
to an adequate concept of number. It may not do away with 
all difficulty in learning the combinations, but grouping will 
render a mastery of the combinations comparatively easy. The 
pupil who groups easily and accurately will not depend upon a 
rote memorization of the addition facts. 

Brownell has made a study of the development of number 
ideas that is illuminating to teachers of primary arithmetic. He 
gives the stages of the evolution of an abstract idea of number as 
follows: counting; seizing upon some known grouping and 
counting the remainder; several groupings, adding together the 
sub-totals; larger and larger groupings until all can be appre- 
hended at once. The correct teaching procedure suggested by 
these findings will employ flash cards and objects of various kinds. 
The teacher presents at first only small groups and discourages 
any resort to counting. Step by step progress is made to groups 
of larger size. If the pupil persists in counting, he must be given 
more experiences of a concrete nature. 

Counting in addition and subtraction is a very common prac- 
tice. It is not restricted to elementary pupils. College students 
frequently hand in examination papers that make clear the 
method of addition employed; the number of pencil dots on the 
margin of the paper is a sure indication of counting. The in- 
sistent tapping on the board with chalk or on the desk with a 
pencil reveals that many pupils in the upper grades have never 
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learned the combinations. The primary teacher should accept 
only immediate automatic responses, and allow no time for 
counting. When we presuppose a certain facility in grouping 
or in the apprehension of grouped objects, the learning of the 
addition combinations does not present any greater intrinsic 
difficulty than learning the names of a corresponding number of 
people. Frequent practice is required to insure retention of the 
fundamental bonds, and this practice must afford a certain enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction to the learner. 

We endeavor to teach the number combinations in an order 
that will not encourage children to count. It is poor procedure 
to present 8 + 6 or 8 + 8 immediately after 8 + 7. The best 
arrangement of combinations will avoid listing successively 
combinations having a common addend, combinations having a 
common sum, and combinations in which the sum of one is an 
addend in the other. At the same time we try to preserve the 
order of difficulty, as determined by the findings of leading in- 
vestigators. Morton advocates the teaching of addition and 
subtraction facts at the same time. He organizes the 162 specific 
facts in addition and subtraction into a number of units, each 
unit containing the one or two facts in addition and subtraction 
of a given combination. Thus, the fact 5 + 3 is joined in the 
same unit with its paired fact, 3 + 5, and with the two corre- 
sponding paired facts in subtraction, 8 — 5 and 8 — 3. He 
divides the 45 teaching units into two groups, one of 25 units 
dealing with the combinations whose sums do not exceed 10, 
and another of 20 units having combinations with totals above 10. 
This order is much the same as the order of difficulty. Foran 
concedes that addition and subtraction should be taught to- 
gether rather than separately; but he advises that the beginning 
pupil be given a mastery of the first 15 or 20 combinations in 
addition before being introduced to the novel idea of subtraction. 

Morton gives it as his opinion that “all of the fundamental 
facts in addition and subtraction can be successfully taught in 
the latter half of the first year.’’ Should they be then taught? 
There is no general agreement that this amount of material 
should be presented in the first, or in the first and second grades. 
The trend today is in the direction of a better capitalization of 
the number knowledge and experiences of children entering school. 
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ot We may summarize the essential steps in the primary teaching 
or of number work with Foran as follows: knowing the number 
1g names; counting of objects by 1’s; reading and‘ writing the num- 
he bers from 1 to 10; saying the number names by 10’s, 5’s and 2’s; 
ic : apprehension of the number of objects in a group, first with the 
of aid of the corresponding figure and afterwards without the figure; 
ae | apprehension of two small groups as equivalent to the total single 
y- group; and apprehension of two small groups without the groups 
being shown as a single group. The cards used to promote appre- 
- hension of groups should be flashed at a rate which will prevent 
re counting. The insistence on automatic responses must eliminate 
* ‘ counting and guessing, but should in no way force the pupil to 
ly rely on rote memorization of combinations. 
a Foran does not attempt to evaluate all of the activities with 
- which common school practice attempts to prevent monotony 
. and loss of interest. Measurement does not make any definite 
.. contribution to the idea of numbers. The child may early learn 
d to distinguish objects on the basis of size, ‘larger’ and “‘smaller’’; 
™ but this develops only qualitative notions. Arithmetic demands 
h quantitative concepts. The telling of time is useful, even neces- 
™ sary, but makes no positive contribution to arithmetic; study of 
- the time divisions of the day may serve only to confuse the mind 
.. of the child. The study of United States money is more con- 
™ sistent with our notation, and may help the child, already familiar 
fs with small coins, to grasp the idea of grouping; but the seeming 
), 1 inconsistency of our nickel and dime may disturb the child’s 
). growing comprehension of relationships. Morton advocates a 
- wealth of other types of number work after the pupil has mastered 
. as many as five or ten teaching units of the combinations. The 
g teacher must beware of long intervals without practice on the 
" facts that have been taught. The mastery of these facts is the 
. main task. 
i Should we say a final word about the need of problems? When 
“ we teach the number facts through experience with concrete 
> things, we are in reality presenting problems suited to his capacity 
1 to the developing child. It is a good practice. The careful 
" demarcation of computation from problem work in the past 
if accounts for much of the difficulty that older students experience 


in the practical applications of arithmetic. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Have Wife and Children of Foreign Language Catholics the Right 
to Belong to Parish Different from That of Husband? 


Question: May a wife remain a member of a language parish if her 
husband joins the English-speaking parish in which he lives? May the 
adult children of a household remain members of a foreign language 
parish if the father transfers to the English-speaking parish? Has 
a minor child the right to act independently of his father who prefers 
the foreign language parish while the child desires to join the English- 
speaking parish? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: The Code of Canon Law has nothing new in this mat- 
ter, and it explicitly leaves the status of language parishes un- 
changed. The answer to questions like those proposed by our 
correspondent has to be sought in pre-Code legislation and in the 
interpretation of canonists on that legislation. The only positive 
regulation in the matter was published by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda and sent to the bishops of the United States 
through the Apostolic Delegation on May 12, 1897. Two points 
were expressly settled in that Decree: (1) children of non-American 
parents speaking a language different from the English and born 
in America are not bound to belong to the foreign language parish 
of their parents when emancipated from the paternal jurisdiction, 
and from that time on may join an English-speaking parish; (2) 
Catholics who were not born in America but who know English 
have the right to join an English-speaking parish and cannot be 
forced to be members of the foreign language parish. 

It is evident that those two points do not cover all circum- 
stances. The adult persons, husband and wife, or emancipated 
children (7.e., married children or sons and daughters of twenty- 
one years of age) have equal rights concerning the affiliation with 
a language parish or with an English-speaking parish. Fre- 
quently the husband speaks a language different from his wife 
(e.g., a man born in Poland, Italy, Germany, etc., or born in the 
United States of parents coming here from non-English-speaking 
countries), who never spoke or understood the foreign language of 
the man she marries. If the man wants to belong to the foreign 
language parish, he certainly cannot expect his wife to join him in 
that same parish, for, as we presume, she is ignorant of that lan- 
guage. The father can insist that his children belong to the same 
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parish that he attends until the children are emancipated. Yet, 
if the mother speaks a language different from that of the father, 
and the mother is the only one who can teach the young children 
to speak, she naturally teaches them the language she knows and 
speaks, and then the children should not be forced to go to the 
father’s church where, as we suppose, a language is spoken which 
the children do not understand. However, if the father insists 
that the children learn his language and attend his church, he is 
within his rights, for they may not choose their own church until 
they become of age or are otherwise emancipated from the pa- 
rental authority. 


Concerning Blessing of Palms and Candles on Palm Sunday and 
Candlemas Day without the Full Ceremonial in Convent Chapels 
and Small Churches 


Question: It has been the custom here in a pagan and missionary 
country to bless palms on Palm Sunday and candles on the Feast of the 
Purification for a good number of years according to all the prayers in 
the Missal and not perform all the ceremonies as indicated in the Missal. 
The procession and prayers prescribed to be said during the procession 
were omitted. The palms are distributed and then Mass is begun, and 
the same with the candles on the Purification. Can that practice be 
tolerated? If the nuns are told that they cannot have the blessing of 
the palms without all the ceremonies indicated in the Missal, the reply is 
that it has always been done for the last fifty years. Could the bishop 
forbid the priest to do so in the future under pain of refusing him 
permission to say Mass in public if he disobeys in the future? The same 
shortened service of these blessings is employed in some very small mis- 
sion stations. It seems to me that, if the ceremonies of the Missal are 
not carried out, the blessing of the palms should be done with the formula 
of benediction ‘‘ad omnia,” and the blessing of the candles with the 
ordinary form of the Roman Ritual, Title VIII, chap. 3. 

MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: The former laws of the sacred liturgy concerning 
public and semi-public oratories are repeated by the Code of 
Canon Law. All sacred functions which are not restricted to 
parochial churches by the liturgical laws may be performed in 
those oratories (cfr. Canons 1191-1193). There is no doubt that 
the blessing of palms on Palm Sunday and the blessing of candles 
on the Feast of the Purification may take place in public and semi- 
public oratories. But (and here it is where the difficulty arises), 
if the oratories are to have those functions, they must be per- 
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formed according to the complete rite of the Missal as a solemn 
service with deacon and subdeacon and the necessary ministers. 
Fortescue states that in the chapels of religious houses and other 
semi-public oratories the simplified rite of the Memoriale Rituum 
may be followed without indult when one cannot without diffi- 
culty employ the solemn rites with deacon, subdeacon and chant- 
ers and servers (‘““The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described,”’ 
p. 281). Small parish churches have the right to use the simpli- 
fied ceremonies of the Memoriale Rituum; the oratories have no 
such right. In the faculties of the bishops authority is granted to 
them to permit the use of the Memoriale Rituum in churches and 
chapels, public and semi-public oratories which are not entitled to 
its use by law, provided the sacred functions are conducted with 
due decorum and reverence. The bishop may have tacitly 
granted this concession to the oratories of the diocese, and the 
fact that for many years it has been the custom to perform those 
functions in the simplified rite (a circumstance which could hardly 
remain unknown to the bishop), makes us conclude that the bishop 
has permitted the use of the Memoriale Rituum in those chapels. 
The practice of omitting the procession, which is part of the 
liturgy of the blessing of the palms and of the candles, is not legiti- 
mate, for the Memoriale Rituum prescribes the procession. With 
the help of three or four altar boys and some instruction of the 
boys the procession can be held without much difficulty, and the 
prayers (which need not be sung but may be recited), will not 
consume a great deal of time. The Baltimore Ceremonial points 
out in detail the sacred rites which are to be performed when 
there is but one priest conducting the services, for Candlemas Day 
on page 88 and for Palm Sunday on page 98 (9th ed., 1929). 

The bishop has not only the right but the duty to insist that the 
liturgical services in the churches and chapels of his diocese are 
performed in the manner prescribed by the liturgical laws. The 
bishop cannot permit mutilation of the sacred functions, and he 
must demand that they either be performed as they should be or 
be omitted altogether in those cases in which there is no need of 
having the functions. We suppose that it suffices that the bishop 
expresses his will concerning these matters, and that no priest 
disobeys for the sake of pleasing others or escaping some little 
inconvenience. The Sacred Congregation of Rites does not admit 
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customs contrary to the liturgical regulations; in the matter of 
the sacred liturgy the ordinary rules of law on the legal value of 
customs cannot be applied (Decreta Authentica, n. 2792, n. 2). 


Paschal Candle Used for a Second or Third Year 


Question: According to a footnote in Wapelhorst’s ‘Compendium 
Sacre Liturgie’’ (ed. 1925, p. 368), it would seem that the paschal 
candle of the previous year may be used again the following year if it is 
sufficiently long. In case this is done, is the blessing of the grains of in- 
cense and their insertion in the paschal candle omitted on Holy Satur- 

? 
” SACERDOS. 

Answer: The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites merely 
states that a paschal candle need not be procured every year, and 
that a new candle is necessary only when the remaining portion is 
not large enough to suffice for the paschal season (March 27, 
1896; Decreta Auth., n. 3895). The Decree does not say any- 
thing about the blessing of the used candle, but we think that the 
Church does not intend to dispense with the prayers and cere- 
monies of the blessing of the paschal candle when she permits the 
use of the old candle. The blessing of the paschal candle is such 
a prominent and solemn part of the Holy Saturday ceremonies 
that one cannot omit these ceremonies without disturbing the 
whole liturgy of the day. The entire blessing, including that of 
the grains of incense (either the old ones removed from the candle 
or new ones), should be repeated over the old paschal candle. 


Concerning Abstinence of Wednesday in Holy Week 


Question: Is the opinion that Wednesday in Holy Week is not an 
abstinence day solidly probable? The opinion is based upon the 
following argument: The Ordinaries in this country have an Indult 
whereby they are permitted to transfer the law of abstinence from 
Saturday to Wednesday, with the exception of Holy Saturday. Conse- 
quently, during Holy Week we are obliged to follow the universal law 
of the Church in which Wednesday of Holy Week is merely a day of fast. 
What is the exact wording of this Indult, which according to the Ordo 
of the Eastern dioceses bears the date of June 4, 1920? 

J.G. O. 


Answer: The Apostolic Delegation at Washington informed the 
bishops on February 2, 1932, that he had obtained the prorogation 


of the two Indults, on the expiration of the same in 1931, but that 
the Indults had been granted for 1932 only. On April 21, 1932, 
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the Apostolic Delegation advised the local Ordinaries that it is the 
desire of the Sacred Congregation that in future the Ordinaries 
apply individually and directly to the Holy See for the renewal of 
these Indults. The wording of the Indult, first granted on August 
3, 1887, permitted flesh meat on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday of Lent, except on the Saturdays of Ember Week 
and Holy Week. The Code changed the system of fast and absti- 
nence by making some days fast days only (on which meat at the 
principal meal is permitted) and designating other days on which 
both fast and abstinence must be kept. Since under the new sys- 
tem the Wednesdays in Lent, with the exception of Ash Wednes- 
day and Wednesday in the Lenten Ember Week, are not days of 
abstinence, the old Indult had no application. After the Code a 
new Indult was needed if the Saturday abstinence was to be trans- 
ferred to Wednesday, for in the old Indult there can be no pro- 
vision for this arrangement, as is evident from the old system of 
Lent on which that Indult was based. In 1918 the Archbishop 
of Baltimore requested in the name of the American hierarchy the 
Indult to transfer the Saturday abstinence in Lent to Wednesday, 
excepting Saturday in the Ember Week. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council granted the request on January 14, 1919 
(Eccl. Review, LX, 574). There is no mention made of Holy 
Saturday, and, since there is the law of abstinence for half a day 
on Holy Saturday, one may speak of a transfer of the abstinence 
of Holy Saturday to Wednesday in Holy Week, if the bishop 
wants thus to apply the Indult. However, if the bishop wishes 
to leave the abstinence of Holy Saturday as it is in the general 
law, and leave Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in 
Holy Week free for meat, as they are under the Code, he need but 
declare his will in the Lenten regulations. 

Recitation of the Rosary During Mass.—Lay Persons Leading in 
Public Prayer in Church.—Making the Way of the Cross During 

Exposition 


Question: During the Month of October the Sister Superior leads in 
the recitation of the Rosary, causing great annoyance and distraction 
to the celebrant at Mass. This is said to be the custom here. What 
is to be thought of it in liturgy? 

In Lent at evening services the priest who is to give Benediction later 
remains in the sacristy while a parishioner, a laywoman, recites the 
Rosary inchurch. Is there any rule on this matter in the liturgy? 
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May one make the Way of the Cross privately while the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed but no services are being conducted at that time? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: Prayers and hymns in the vernacular may be said or 
sung during Low Masses if the local Ordinary permits it (Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, January 31, 1896; Decreta Authentica, n. 
3880). There is no doubt that prayers and singing during a Low 
Mass make it more difficult for the priest to concentrate on the 
Latin prayers which he has to recite. It may be necessary to 
have the recitation of prayers or some singing at those Masses at 
which a large number of children are present so as to keep them 
occupied. For adults the proper way to assist at Holy Mass is to 
follow the priest in his prayers and sacred ceremonies, and a lay- 
man’s Missal or some other prayer book that has appropriate 
prayers for the various parts of Holy Mass would enable the 
adults to join the priest in the spirit of the Holy Sacrifice. The 
Rosary and other prayers having no reference to Holy Mass are 
good in the sense that it is better to say some prayer than not to 
pray at all while at Holy Mass. 

The people may recite the Rosary or any other prayers or chant 
hymns in church so long as they do not interfere with strictly 
liturgical functions. We frequently witnessed at Rome the reci- 
tation of the Rosary in the manner that the priest would lead in 
one of the decades, the people answering, and the next decade the 
reverse would be done, the people leading, the priest answering. 
If the people wish to say the Rosary before the priest comes out 
for Benediction, there is nothing in this custom opposed to the 
rules of the liturgy; and even during Benediction, if they say the 
Rosary without the priest taking the lead, there is no violation of 
any rule of liturgy any more than there is when they sing hymns 
without the priest taking part in the singing. 

The Way of the Cross should not be made while Holy Mass is 
being said or Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament is given or 
any other liturgical function is being performed. No special 
regulation has been issued concerning the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion, but since the General Decree prescribes that ‘‘tempore 
divinorum officiorum’’ the people should not make the Way of the 
Cross, we believe that the Church prefers her children to join in 
the sacred functions rather than to engage in private devotion 
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(Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, April 3, 1731; Decreta 
Auth. S.C. Indul. et Reliq., n. 100, §7). 


Is Annulment of Marriages Infallible?—Mass Stipends and Fee 
for Service at Cemetery.—Blessing of Candles 


Question: Are the decisions of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments declaring marriages to have been invalid infallible (e.g., the 
Marlborough case) ? 

The stipend for an ordinary Funeral Mass in my diocese is four dol- 
lars; the statutes direct that an additional one dollar is to go to the 
priest who accompanies the body to the cemetery. Isa pastor justified 
in keeping the dollar for himself when he orders the assistant priest 
to go to the cemetery, claiming that this is a parochial fee? 

Is there a rule in the liturgy of the Church prescribing that all the 
candles used in church services are to be blessed on Candlemas Day, or 


may they be blessed on any other day? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The infallibility of the Supreme Head of the Church 
in dogmatic and moral teaching is a perogative attached to his 
high office, and that infallibility cannot be delegated to any other 
individual or to a body of Cardinals. The fact that the Holy 
Father approves of the decisions of one of the Roman Sacred 
Congregations or of the Roman Rota does not make them in- 
fallible pronouncements. The Supreme Pontiff could, of course, 
employ those Congregations or Tribunals in the study of the point 
of doctrine, moral or dogmatic, and make the decision his own 
and publish it as his definition of the moral or dogmatic principle 
involved, but this is not done asarule. What is actually done is 
that he as the head of all and any of the Sacred Congregations and 
Tribunals of the Holy See authorizes the publication of the de- 
cision. To have an infallible pronouncement, the Holy Father 
must make it plain to the Catholic world that he speaks as the 
Supreme Head of the Church and for the purpose of definitely 
settling a point of dogma or morals by the authority that Christ 
has committed to him. 

The diocesan statute should have been quoted by our corre- 
spondent to enable us to know its precise wording. Unless the 
regulation in the statutes plainly states that the fee for accompany- 
ing the body to the cemetery is to go to the priest who performs 
this service, that fee is to be considered a parochial fee, and ac- 
cording to Canon 463, §3, the parochial fees belong to the pastor 
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even when the services are performed through another priest at 
the request or with the permission of the pastor. 

There is no rule that all the candles used in church for a whole 
year are to be blessed on Candlemas Day. All liturgists say that 
the candles used in Holy Mass and other liturgical functions 
should be blessed, though there seems to be no positive rule of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on this point. When the candles 
are blessed on some day other than Candlemas Day, the ordinary 
formula of the Roman Ritual for the blessing of candles is to be 


used. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Idea of God among Primitive Peoples 


Reverend Editors: 


In the May number of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, page 
887, Father John Thilges, S.V.D., writes as follows: “Dr. Cooper main- 
tains that the belief in a Supreme or near-Supreme Being is not universal, 
adding that ‘at least, a considerable number of tribes and peoples who 
have been long and sympathetically studied by thoroughly equipped 
missionaries and ethnologists are definitely reported as lacking any 
notion of a Supreme or even near-Supreme Being.’ Now, we do not 
believe that the facts bear out this assertion. As eminent an authority 
as Father Wm. Schmidt, S.V.D., in his ‘Origin and Growth of Religion,’ 
declares: ‘Comparing the primitive cultures with the latter [later, in 
original] ones, we may lay down the general principles that in none of 
the latter is the Supreme Being to be found in so clear, sq definite, vivid 
and direct a form as among the peoples belonging to the former. We 
may now proceed to supplement this by another, of no less importance. 
This Supreme Being is to be found among all the peoples of primitive 
culture, not indeed everywhere in the same form or the same vigor, but 
still everywhere prominent enough to make his dominant position in- 
dubitable’ (page 257, cfr. ‘Der Ursprung der Gottesidee,’ Vols. II, III, 
and IV).” 

Two questions are here involved. First, Is belief in a Supreme Being 
universal among the tribes and peoplés of the earth? Second, Does 
Father Schmidt hold that it is? 

That beliefs in a Supreme Being are extremely widespread among 
both primitive and civilized peoples, far more widespread than was 
known or recognized at the beginning of the present century, and that 
our information on the existence of such beliefs has increased apace 
during these last three decades and is still increasing, is perfectly true, 
and this accumulation of data has been in large measure responsible 
for the now general abandonment in technical anthropological circles 
of the older theories of the origin of religion. But for beliefs to be wide- 
spread is one thing; to be universal is another. 

We not infrequently find the statement in our Catholic literature that 
belief in a Supreme Being is universal. This is purely a question of 
facts, not of inference or theory. Actually this statement does not ac- 
cord with our facts. It is beyond the intention and limits of the present 
short communication to present all the facts. I shall cite just three. 

The Franciscan Fathers, in their standard ‘‘Ethnologic Dictionary 
of the Navaho Language” (St. Michael’s, Arizona, 1910, reprint 1929, 
p. 346), write as follows: ‘The idea of a creator of all things is unknown 
to the Navaho.”’ Father Berard Haile, O.F.M., who is probably the 
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best living authority on the Navaho, who is a thorough master of their 
language, who has spent thirty years among them as missionary and 
scientist, and who has the most comprehensive knowledge of their re- 
ligious culture of anyone living, has recently told me the same orally. 
The late Father Julius Jetté, S.J., who was our best authority on the 
culture of the Ten’a Indians of the middle part of the Yukon Valley, 
Alaska, wrote in Anthropos (1911, vol. VI, pp. 96-97), as follows: ‘‘The 


very notion of a Supreme Being seems foreign to their mind. ... The 
beliefs of the Ten’a, as known to the writer, are few. They are cen- 
tered on the existence and the dispositions of spirits. ... These spirits 


are numerous. There is no regular hierarchy among them. No one 
of them is acknowledged to be Lord and Master of the others, though 
they have different degrees of power, some being more, and others less, 
mighty, but none is Almighty. ... Asthe Ten’a has no chief, nor recog- 
nized authority, so also he has not established any in his spirit-world.” 
Father Jetté then gives an account of four of the greater of these many 
spirits. No matter how flexible a meaning we give to the concept of 
Supreme Being, no one can reasonably squeeze any of these four into 
this concept. Father Jetté, writing in the Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute (1907, vol. XX XVII, p. 159), stated of the same Ten’a: 
“They have even no notion of God, and seem to have been, for ages 
back, devoid of any knowledge of the Supreme Being.”’ 

Father Morice Vanoverbergh, C.I.C.M., who is the best living tech- 
nical authority on the culture and languages of the peoples of the Moun- 
tain Province of Northern Luzon, Philippine Islands, and who has been 
a resident missionary among and a thorough scientific student of these 
peoples for the last quarter of a century, has recently written as follows, 
in Primitive Man (April, 1933, vol. VI, p. 32), of the Kankanay and 
Isneg, two of the pagan peoples of Northern Luzon: ‘“The Kankanay 
have a clear conception of a Supreme Being, who is, however, of the 
‘otiose,’ inactive type, as is the Supreme Being, so far as believed in at 
all, among the other pagan Malays [of Northern Luzon]. The numer- 
ous ghosts and gods and lesser spirits are the recipients of the lion’s 
share of worship and sacrifice. Among the Isneg I can find no belief in 
a Supreme Being or chief of the spirits or of the spirit-world.”” Father 
Vanoverbergh has also recently told me the same orally. 

Let us pass to our second question, that of Father Schmidt’s views. 
Father Thilges quotes Father Schmidt as saying that among “all the 
peoples of primitive culture” the Supreme Being is not only believed in 
but occupies a dominant position. The statement as it stands means, 
in accordance with current English and ethnological usage, that all 
primitive or uncivilized peoples believe in a Supreme Being, and that 
the Supreme Being occupies a dominant position in their religious cul- 
ture. My friend, Father Schmidt, is too capable and informed an 
ethnologist to hold anything like this. Father Thilges has inadver- 
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tently misquoted him by omitting an important “‘the.’’ Father Schmidt 
in the original of the quoted passage attributes this belief, not to “all 
the peoples of primitive culture,” but to ‘‘all the peoples of the primitive 
culture.’’ By these he understands, not all uncivilized peoples by any 
means, but only a relatively small fraction of them, namely, only those 
few uncivilized peoples who “are to be considered as the most ancient 
races of mankind which we can at present make acquaintance with” 
(“Origin and Growth of Religion,” pp. 255, 258-60). These are the 
few scattered peoples of extremely simple culture, whom I have called 
the marginal peoples, as distinct from the overwhelming mass of the more 
advanced, though still uncivilized, peoples of the world (‘Origin and 
Early History of Religion,” in Primitive Man, 1929, vol. II, pp. 38-39). 
It is also to these very simple marginal peoples of what Father Schmidt 
has called the Urstufe that he confines his attention in the volumes that 
have thus far appeared of his monumental ‘‘Der Ursprung der Gottes- 
idee.” 

Father Schmidt contends—and in the main I agree with him—that 
the actual religious culture of these very simple peoples can be relied 
upon to give us a considerable insight into the early pre-history of re- 
ligion. Whether, however, as Father Schmidt further contends, among 
all the really marginal peoples the Supreme Being is believed in and is 
“everywhere prominent enough to make his dominant position in- 
dubitable,” is another question, and one of a highly technical nature, 
which does not concern us here. Given the numberless lacunz, con- 
tradictions and complexities in our original sources—and the present 
writer has had to cover most of them in detail and critically during the 
last twenty-three years—“‘all’” and “‘indubitable” are very strong words. 

JoHN M. Cooper. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Reverend Editors: 


Since I was asked to reply to Dr. Cooper, I will do so as briefly as pos- 
sible. In the first place, it seems to me that Dr. Cooper fails to grasp 
that ‘‘primitive’’ has a strictly technical meaning in ethnology, and is 
not by any means a synonym of “‘uncivilized.’’ Consequently, he ex- 
aggerates the importance of the article ‘‘the’ which I inadvertently 
omitted. When Father Schmidt in his work ‘Origin and Growth of 
Religion” speaks of the primitive culture, he uses the word “‘primitive”’ 
in a strictly technical sense and not in a confused or general way. The 
manner in which he defines “‘primitive culture’ leaves us no room to 
doubt his meaning, and this fact renders the article ‘‘the’’ unessential. 
Moreover, he clearly enumerates the peoples belonging to the primitive 
culture, and states that the ‘Supreme Being is to be found among all 
the peoples of the primitive culture.” 

Dr. Cooper, on the other hand, calls these primitive peoples ‘‘mar- 
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ginal’’ peoples, and claims that “‘it seems safe to say that among a good 
majority, although mot all of the marginal peoples who have been 
studied, a theism approaching here closely and there remotely to mono- 
theism has been discovered”’ (‘Cultural Anthropology,” p. 273). Herein 
Dr. Coopers’ view differs from that of Father Schmidt, and it is pre- 
cisely this difference which I wished to point out in my review. Which 
of the two authors is right? Dr. Cooper says that the question is “of a 
highly technical nature, which does not concern us here,” and concludes 
by saying that Father Schmidt uses very strong words. Since Father 
Schmidt proves his opinion in his monumental work, ‘‘Der Ursprung der 
Gottesidee,’”’ and is certainly able to defend it, we believe that it would 
be better to produce the facts to the contrary, if such there be, and to 
let these speak for themselves. We thus simply refuse to accept pr. 
Cooper’s assertion until it is proved, and hope to give Father Schmidt’s 
personal views on the subject in some future issue. 

Concerning the considerable number of non-primitive tribes and 
peoples who, as Dr. Cooper claims, are definitely reported as lacking 
any notion of a Supreme Being or even near-Supreme Being, we think 
that it would be in the interest of anthropology to compose a list of 
these tribes and peoples so that we could state with perfect accuracy 
how large a part of them really lacks the notion of a Supreme Being. 
These tribes and nations have gradually fallen from a high plane of 
monotheism into polytheism, fetishism, manism, animism and magic, 
so that outside the pale of Christian Revelation a pure and untainted 
monotheism is rarely met with. Nevertheless, we also must admit that 
traces of monotheism can everywhere be found among these peoples of 
somewhat higher culture, and this is a point of vital import as pointing to 
the existence of a primitive Revelation. 

In defining the number of those peoples who are without any notion 
of a Supreme Being great caution must be used. Generalizations are 
often dangerous, while closer study and new evidence may bring sur- 
prising results. For, as H. J. T. Johnson rightly observes, “‘modern 
tribes have been found, among whom traces of a Supreme Being were not 
detected till long after they had become known to European observers, 
the reason being that the ‘high-god’ was seldom or never an object of 
worship” (‘‘Anthropology and the Fall,” p. 79). 

The three cases which Dr. Cooper cites in his favor seem to be ac- 
ceptable. But are they really certain beyond dispute? Thus, for 
instance, the fact that ‘‘the idea of a creator of all things is unknown 
to the Navaho”’ does not per se exclude the belief of the Navaho in a 
Supreme Being; because as Dr. Cooper himself confesses: ‘“The Su- 
preme Being is commonly, but not always, regarded as the creator or 
fashioner of the world and of men’’ (“Cultural Anthropology,” p. 269). 
Even if these three tribes are without any notion of a Supreme Being, 
what are these three tribes among so vast a number of non-primitive 
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peoples and tribes? To ascertain the exact number of tribes and 
peoples who are without any notion of a Supreme Being is naturally a 
question of great interest to Catholic anthropology and apologists. 
Let us hope that there will be further discussion of this question. Per- 
sonally, I believe that Dr. Cooper has done much for the furtherance of 
anthropology in this country, and that he is deserving of more codépera- 
tion. 


Joun THILGEsS, S.V.D. 




















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
Book by Frederick Schmidtke Put on the Index 


XXVI, 180). 


of the Sacred Liturgy 


twice on the same day must observe the following rules: 





The book entitled ‘““‘Die Einwanderung Israels in Kanaan’’ 
(Immigration of the Israelites into Canaan), by Frederick 
Schmidtke (Breslau, 1933), has been put on the Index of For- 
bidden Books (Holy Office, March 9, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, 


Instructions for Priests of the Byzantine Rite on Bination 


It is never lawful to celebrate the Sacred Liturgy twice on the 
same day unless the Holy See either directly or through the 
Ordinary has for a grave reason given permission in writing. 
The priest who has obtained this permission and celebrates 


(1) In the first service, after the Communion of the people, 
he shall consume the rest of the sacred species either directly 


from the paten or by putting it together with the other frag- 


ments into the chalice that contains the Precious Blood. 


(2) Then he takes the Precious Blood, exercising due care 


consume it. 


fast. 





that all of it is consumed. In order that the remaining drops 
may collect at the bottom of the chalice, he shall put the chalice 
on the altar, and afterwards see whether any of it remains and 


(3) If the second service is to be celebrated with the same 
chalice and in the same church, the priest does not use wine and 
water for the purification of the chalice, nor does he wipe the chal- 
ice, but covers it with the purificator and the veil, and leaves it 
thus covered on the altar until after the second service, in which 
he purifies the chalice in the usual manner. He washes his fin- 
| gers and his lips with water, which is to be kept in a metal or 

glass container and to be used for this purpose exclusively. 
may not consume this ablution lest he break the Eucharistic 


(4) If the second service is to be said in another church or with 
another chalice, the priest shall purify the chalice, lips and 
fingers in the usual manner, and he shall put this ablution into 
some container and carry it with him to be consumed with the 


ablution of the second service. If he cannot easily take the 
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ablution with him, he may pour it into the sacrarium, or gather 
it up with silk, wool or cotton, which is to be burned after it has 
dried. 

(5) The priest may consume the ablution on the following day 
in the same church where he celebrated the first service if the 
bination service is celebrated in another church. 

(6) When the chalice used at the first service has been puri- 
fied with wine and water and dried with the purificator, it may be 
carried to another church if that church has no chalice of its own. 

(7) If a deacon is present, he can receive Holy Communion 
once a day, and he should in the service in which he received 
Holy Communion consume the sacred species of bread and wine 
which have remained over, purify the sacred vessels, lips and 
fingers according to the rubrics of the liturgy, and consume the 
ablution. The priest, however, shall only purify his fingers and 
lips, as was said above. 

(8) The priest shall not dare to receive in any manner a stip- 
end for the second service lest it cause suspicion of filthy gain, 
and he shall apply the service either for the people, or for the 
intention of the Bishop, or for his own intention. It shall, how- 
ever, be lawful to receive some compensation for reason of an 
extrinsic title—e.g., the labor and fatigue of celebrating two 
services (Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, February 
1, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 181). 


Condemnation of Superstitious Practice Concerning 
Masses Said for the Living 


The Holy See states that the Patres Minores, called “‘Bernard- 
ini,’ of the Diocese of Przemysl in Minor Poland had without 
authorization of the competent authority printed and widely 
distributed certain circulars in which it is asserted that, if forty- 
four Masses are at any time and in any manner said for a person 
during his lifetime, such person will be freed from Purgatory on 
the third day after his death, and that this has been confirmed 
by divine revelation. The Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office sternly condemns this practice, and absolutely forbids 
the acceptance or solicitation of Mass stipends for this purpose 
under pain of ipso facto suspension a divinis for clerics and the 
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Tr deprivation of the Sacraments for laics (March 17, 1934; Acta 
Ss Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 233). 
y Indulgences Granted for the ‘‘Eucharistic Day”’ 
r His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has made great efforts during his 
7 pontificate to promote devotion towards Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. For this reason he has granted new Indulgences 
for prayers said before the Blessed Sacrament (e.g., the Divine 
" Office, the Holy Rosary), and has added new spiritual favors 
" to already indulgenced devotions in presence of the Eucharistic 
Lord. In recent times the practice has been introduced in many 
a places (even in those where the Forty Hours’ Adoration is ob- 
. served) of devoting an entire day—usually called the ‘‘Euchar- 
vs istic Day’’—to ‘the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, once or 
. several times during the year. Solemn Exposition from morn- 
ing until evening, Holy Mass, Communion of the faithful, sacred 
¥ f functions and sermons are held for the purpose of strengthening 
“ i the faithful in their faith in the great mystery of their religion, 
1 of raising their confidence and increasing their love towards 
A Christ Our Lord present under the Eucharistic species and burn- 
. ing with love for us, and of inducing the people to offer accord- 
° ing to their ability reparation to Christ for the insults heaped 
y upon Him in the Sacrament of Love by wicked and ungrateful 
people. The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, heartily approves of 
the Eucharistic Day, and encourages its observance by granting 
to this form of Eucharistic devotion the same Indulgences which 
he conceded for the Forty Hours’ Adoration by Decree of July 
1- 24, 1933 (Sacred Penitentiary, April 10, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
it XXVI, 243). 
y This Decree declares that, during the Forty Hours’ Adoration, 
y- persons who approach the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
n Eucharist, make a visit during the Solemn Exposition of the 
n Blessed Sacrament, and recite five Paters, Aves and Glorias and 
d in addition one Pater, Ave and Gloria for the intentions of the 
y Holy Father, can gain a plenary indulgence on each day of the 
ls H Exposition. Persons who at least with a contrite heart make 
3€ 4 such a visit to the Blessed Sacrament during the Solemn Exposi- 


tion can gain a partial indulgence of fifteen years toties quoties— 
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that is, as often as they make the visit (Sacred Penitentiary, 
July 24, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 381). 


Indulgences Granted for Invocation to the Holy Cross 


The invocation, ‘““O Crux, ave, spes unica,’”” pronounced with 
a contrite heart and devout mind, is indulgenced with forty days 
for each invocation, and with a Plenary Indulgence once a month 
under the usual conditions in favor of those who recite this in- 
vocation daily for a month (Sacred Penitentiary, March 20, 
1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 244). 


Concordat between the Holy See and the Austrian Republic 


The agreement between the Holy See and the Republic of 
Austria, solemnly entered into by the respective plenipotentiaries 
of the Roman Pontiff and the Republic of Austria on June 5, 
1933, was finally ratified and became binding on May 1, 1934. 
The Concordat follows the usual agreements concerning the 
freedom of all members of the Catholic Church with respect to 
religious instruction and practice of the Catholic Faith, the 
freedom of the Holy See to appoint bishops and pastors and 
other priests for the spiritual guidance of the faithful, and rec- 
ognition by the State of the legal standing of ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, their work and their corporate property. Religious 
instruction of Catholic pupils at the public grade and high schools 
by men appointed or approved by the Ordinary and according to 
textbooks approved by the same ecclesiastical authority is guar- 
anteed. Likewise, freedom is granted to Catholics to have 
their own grade and high schools, and the State promises to give 
financial aid in consideration of the expense spared the State in 
the education of the children. In practically all matters of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction the law of the Code of Canon Law is 
recognized by the government. The administrative affairs of 
ecclesiastical societies are to be regulated by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Religious Orders and Congregations are free 
to live and work and establish new foundations according to the 
rules of Canon Law. New Orders and Congregations will get 
their civil legal status by authorization of the bishops and the 
report of the bishops’ action to the highest authority of the State 
concerning divine cult. Superiors of provinces of religious or- 
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ganizations which have their provincial seat in Austria must be 
Austrian citizens. Provincials with residence in other countries 
who have houses in Austria shall have the right of visitation of 
the houses in Austria (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 249-282). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Right Rev. Msgri. Joseph Hamill (Diocese of Indianapolis) ; 
William Patrick Shannahan (Diocese of Davenport); John 
Henry Ashmole (Diocese of Northampton); Maurice Carton de 
Wiart (Archdiocese of Westminster). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Cornelius P. Brennan (Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia); Thomas F. Galligan and John M. Walsh 
(Diocese of Davenport); Henry Dooner (Diocese of Pembroke); 
John Freeland (Diocese of Northampton); Arthur Jackman, 
George Coote and Lionel Evans (Archdiocese of Westminster) ; 
Thomas J. Finn (Diocese of Hartford); Edmond Dean Slattery 
(Diocese of Dubuque); William Kerby (Diocese of Sioux City). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Eustace Morrogh Bernard 
(Archdiocese of Westminster) Francis J. Conron and Leo J. 
Binz (Diocese of Rockford), John Vaughan (Diocese of Scran- 
ton), Francis J. Monaghan and John G. Delaney (Diocese of 
Newark) (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 204 sqq.). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 









Homiletic Bart 


Sermon Material for the Month of August 
by Ernest Graf, ©.D.B. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Commandments of God 


“The law of the Lord is unspotted, converting souls’’ (Ps. xviii. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The law given by God. 
(2) The Commandments not arbitrary. 
(3) They are conditions of life. 
(4) Positive and negative Commandments. 
(5) Binding on all men. 
(6) They are not hard. 


The Law Given by God Himself 


God is ‘‘the blessed and only Mighty . . . who only hath immortality 
and inhabiteth light inaccessible” (I Tim., vi. 15). From Him we have 
received our being and all that we are. And even as our origin is from 
God, so is He the goal or last end of our life. ‘‘All creatures,” says St. 
Hilary (In Ps. ii), “‘proceed from the kindly blessedness (or blissful- 
ness) of God.”’ For this reason we know for certain that we too are 
destined for a state of perfect happiness. God is a very sea of joy and 
bliss. His personal bliss is such that He wished to share it with us. 
Here is the motive of our creation. On the other hand, when He made 
us, God could only destine us for Himself. We exist for Him and His 
glory—but in this consists our happiness. 

In order to insure our happiness in time and in eternity God has 
laid certain commandments upon us. We commonly call them the 
““Decalogue,” because they are ten in number. He Himself gave them 
to Israel of old amid circumstances calculated to make an indelible im- 
pression upon the imagination of His chosen people. Some time after 
Israel’s deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, Moses bade the people 
stand round Mount Sinai, a lofty, barren mountain, one of a chain of 
mountains in Arabia. As for Moses, God bade him come up to the 
top of Sinai when a cloud enveloped it. Thunders and lightnings pres- 
ently issued from the cloud, and the Lord’s voice itself was heard by 
all the people, proclaiming the law to be observed for all time by this 
privileged race (Exod., xix. 20). 


The Commandments Are Not Arbitrary 


It would be a grievous mistake to imagine that the Commandments 
are no more than arbitrary commands or prohibitions laid down by 
God for the sole, or even the chief, purpose of asserting His sovereign 
dominion. They are, of course, an assertion of His authority, but 
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they are also incomparably more than that. God is ever true to Him- 
self. His dealings with His creatures cannot be anything but the out- 
come and faithful reflection of His character. The blissful God seeks 
our blessedness. All His actions are inspired by a desire to procure our 
happiness: “All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth” (Ps. xxiv. 
10). The Commandments, therefore, are not mere coercions and re- 
strictions, but, on the contrary, they are conditions of happiness and 
life: ‘‘Keep My commandments and thou shalt live” (Prov., iv. 4). 
Far from being mere arbitrary decrees of the divine will, the Com- 
mandments are ultimately based on the very nature of God just as they 
are demanded by the purpose and end of human life. God is not only 
an almighty Creator: He is likewise the wisest and best of fathers 
who does not leave His children at the mercy of their own whims and 
passions, or mere playthings of the powers of evil arrayed against 
them. If “‘the just regardeth the lives of his beasts” (Prov., xii. 10), 
how much more will not our Heavenly Father take an absorbing interest 
in the souls of men and direct them both “mightily and sweetly” 
(Wisdom, viii. 1), towards the end for which He created them! 


The Commandments Are Conditions of Life 


This God does through His Commandments. The Commandments, 
looked at superficially, have the appearance of an infringement of our 
liberty. ‘Thou shalt...thou shalt not!’ they say with the utmost 
peremptoriness. But this interference with our liberty is only a seem- 
ing one. In reality, the Decalogue is a safeguard of our liberty if we 
understand liberty aright. Liberty—freedom of will—is freedom to 
do what is right, not license to commit that which is contrary to right 
order and, for that very reason, at variance with our best interests. 
Let a simple comparison make this point clearer: the two parallel 
lines of rails on which a railway engine runs, at great speed and with 
perfect safety, prevent it from travelling in the fields on either side of 
the permanent way. But the engine exists solely for the purpose of 
hauling a train to its destination. Only by keeping on the metals is it 
able to reach its appointed goal. It would be absurd to say that the rails 
are an infringement of the engine’s liberty—supposing it were capable of 
thought and choice of action. So do God’s Commandments assure our 
present and future well-being by putting and keeping us in harmony with 
His will and the order established by Him. In other words, by keeping the 
law of God we realize the purpose of our existence; we make our salva- 
tion certain; we secure for ourselves eternal bliss, for the possession and 
enjoyment of which God called us out of the night of nothingness into 
the bright warm sunshine of life. 


Positive and Negative Commandments 
The Commandments of God are of two kinds, positive and negative; 
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that is, they either enjoin things that we must do, or forbid things from 
which we must refrain. The negative Commandments are based on 
the very nature of God and, to some extent, are demanded by the very 
nature of the supernatural destiny assigned to man by the Creator. 
These commandments, or prohibitions, are absolutely necessary. From 
them there can be do dispensation. God Himself cannot suspend or 
annul them. If, by an impossible supposition, He were to do so, His 
conduct would be at variance with His very being. Thus, falsehood 
and deceit, lust and greed, pride and covetousness can never be any 
other than inherently evil, even if there were no express mention of them 
in the Decalogue. 

On the other hand, the positive laws (such as, for instance, the Third 
Commandment) are, indeed, positive, authoritative enactments or dis- 
positions of God, but they are not, in all their details, inherently and 
necessarily based on the divine essence and will. In other words, 
though God must of necessity exact homage and worship from man, 
He could have set apart any day as the weekly day of rest rather than 
the Sabbath or the Sunday. But even the positive enactments of the 
divine will are ultimately founded on the nature of God. God can 
never abdicate His power or forego His rights. Besides, to worship 
Him is more than a duty; it is our highest privilege and the noblest as- 
sertion of our dignity as rational creatures capable of looking in the 
face of our Creator and of acknowledging His sovereignty. The birds 
of the air are made to fly, the glow-worm to glisten in the hedge, and 
mighty Sirius to shine in the depths of the midnight sky. Man, as 
endowed with intelligence, is made to recognize the beauty of his great 
Creator in the works of His hands and to give Him honor and praise all 
the days of his life. In this way do we procure the glory of God—such 
glory as we can give Him—by admiring His wisdom, power, and good- 
ness. But this sublime occupation, if properly understood and rightly 
carried out, is likewise our greatest happiness. This is very clearly 
stated by the Council of Trent: ‘‘Nor should it be omitted that God 
has preéminently displayed His clemency and the riches of His good- 
ness in this, that while He might have forced us to serve His glory with- 
out a reward, He has, notwithstanding, deigned to identify His own 
glory with our advantage, thus rendering what tends to His honor con- 
ducive to our interests.’’! 


Decalogue Binding on All Men 


We are, therefore, bound to observe the Ten Commandments, not 
so much because they were promulgated on Mount Sinai in the hearing 
of all Israel as a law strictly binding them (for in the desert God only 
spoke to the chosen people), but because they are the natural and neces- 
sary expression of the divine will. Because they are that, they were 


1 Catechism of Trent, tr. McHugh-Callan, p. 362. 
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written by the finger of God, not only upon tablets of stone, but upon 
the fleshly tablets of the hearts of all men. The Gentiles, that is the 
non-Jews, says St. Paul, ‘“‘who have not the law (of Moses), do by 
nature those things that are of the law,” and “they show the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness to them, 
and their thoughts between themselves accusing, or also defending one 
another’ (Rom., ii. 14, 15). 

It is true that there are passages in the New Testament that seem to 
imply that the Decalogue was abolished together with the Old Dispensa- 
tion, for we read a great deal about the law of liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free (Gal., iv. passim). But the freedom of the New Law, 
the Law of love, is not license to do as we please or to follow the bent of 
our nature. It is simply a deliverance from the narrow, petty, teas- 
ing restrictions of the Law as interpreted by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and even from the ceremonial observances laid down by Moses. As re- 
gards the fundamental laws of God, Our Lord declared with emphasis: 
“Do not think that I am come to destroy thelaw.... Iam not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill’? (Matt., v. 17). 

As a matter of fact, holiness of life is unthinkable without a faith- 
ful, painstaking observance of the Commandments. This is perfectly 
evident if we bear in mind what I have insisted upon above, namely, 
that the Commandments are the reflection and expression of the very 
nature of God. They are necessary. It is impossible to change or 
abrogate them, precisely because the things they enjoin or forbid are 
enforced or prohibited solely because thus we are either in harmony or 
out of harmony with an infinitely holy God. Our Lord tells us that the 
first and greatest of the commandments is charity, or love of God. 
But He goes on to expiain that charity is no mere fine sentiment, an 
airy uplift of the emotions. It consists, on the contrary, in a thing 
that can be tested by experience in our daily life, for, says Jesus: ‘‘He 
that hath My commandments, and keepth them, he it is that loveth 
Me.... If any one love Me, he will keep My word.... He that 
loveth Me not, keepeth not My words” (John, xiv. 21, 23, 24). 

Love is harmony between two wills. If we love God, we seek to ad- 
just and submit our wills to His will. Now, His will is made known 
through the Commandments. Hence, Our Lord spoke the momentous 
words: ‘‘Not every one that saith to Me: Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will of My Father in heaven, 
he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). 


The Commandments Are Neither Impossible nor Difficult 


The Commandments of God are not a crushing burden. Stern 
though they be, there is nothing harsh about them. If at times we 
find now this one, now that, weighing heavily upon our frail shoulders, 
He has not left us to our own resources. Like his Master, St. John 
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tells us that the love of God consists in keeping the Commandments, 
and he adds: ‘‘And His commandments are not heavy”’ (I John, v. 3). 
At any rate, love will make them seem light, for do we as much as count 
the cost when it is question of gratifying the wishes of a loved one? 
We look upon it as a privilege to adapt ourselves to the will and character 
of those we love. If we love God, if we at least strive sincerely to love 
Him, we shall find our delights in doing His will as revealed by His 
Commandments. Moreover, no one is expected to serve God for noth- 
ing: ‘‘My elect shall not labor in vain” (Is., Ixv. 23). And St. Paul 
assures us that “godliness (viz., the service of God) is profitable to all 
things, having promise of the life that now is and of that which is to 
come,” and he adds that this is “‘a faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation” (I Tim., iv. 8, 9). Even before the law became the ex- 
pression of our love for Christ, the Psalmist declared that “‘the com- 
mandment of the Lord is lightsome, enlightening the eyes,” and that 
he kept it inasmuch as “in keeping it there is a great reward”’ (Ps. 
xviii. 9, 12). True, God does not pay His servants at every week-end. 
But for being delayed the reward is but the greater—‘‘good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together and running over” (Luke, xi. 38). 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The First Commandment 
“I am the Lord thy God.. .thou shalt not have strange gods before Me’’ (Exod., xx. 2) 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Paganism may exist side by side with civilization. 
(2) Indifference in religious matters. 
(3) Religion. 
(4) External worship of God. 
(5) Cult of the Saints. 


Paganism 

Nineteen centuries after the appearance on earth of the Light which 
by its coming enlighteneth every man that is born into this world, there 
are, at this day, more than seven hundred million pagans, though the 
trumpet of the Gospel has been sounded over the whole expanse of the 
globe. Such is the stranglehold of the powers of darkness on the un- 
happy children of Adam! That men, thinking men, should lie pros- 
trate before images of wood and stone, paying divine worship to them, 
almost passes our comprehension. Yet, millions do so today. Nor is 
it enough to say that those who act in this fashion belong to the so- 
called backward races. Time was when the highly civilized Romans 
and the ultra-refined Greeks, the mysterious Egyptians and the mag- 
nificent Persians, were not ashamed to grovel before idols that were but 
the embodiment of their lusts and passions, or the emblems of the forces 
of nature, ignorance of whose intimate essence filled them with awe 
and terror. 
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Paganism, with the whole panoply of its abominations, shows to 
what depths the human character may sink. In this matter mere 
civilization is no safeguard. A pagan nation may adopt all the dis- 
coveries and all the gadgets of modern material progress, and take not 
one step forward or upward in the spiritual and moral sphere. The 
pagan nations that surrounded Israel stood, on the whole, on a higher 
level in respect to the arts and crafts than the Jews; yet, so revolting 
were their worship and conduct that God commanded Israel to exter- 
minate them in punishment of their crimes and lest they should be a 
perennial stumbling block to His people. 


Indifference in Religious Matters 


Our own people today are not in danger of falling into actual idolatry. 
The great sin of the present-day world is a refusal to acknowledge God 
at all. Not that many men go so far as actually to deny God’s exist- 
ence. Human intelligence balks at such a stultification of its own powers. 
But there are vast numbers of people who, as regards their daily lives, 
completely rule God out of court. Whatever theories they may hold 
in the abstract, in practice they live and think and act without any 
reference to God. 

This indifference is a grave sin against the First Commandment: 
“The son honoreth the father and the servant his master. If then I 
be a father, where is My honor? And if I be a master, where is My 
fear, saith the Lord of hosts?” (Mal., i. 6). Man can never be at liberty 
to forget his essential dependence on God. There are men who so far 
forget themselves as to say they do not feel under any obligation to Him, 
for they did not ask Him to create them. Such an attitude is as stupid 
as it is blasphemous. God made us for our own good, not for His. 
He has no need of us, and we cannot confer on Him any honor or joy 
that He does not possess. The act by which He created us is one of 
infinitely disinterested love. It is also an ineffable benefit—the first 
in an endless chain of blessings. 

We cannot ignore our dependence on God. Hence, we are not free 
to withhold from Him such service as we are able to render to Him 
or such recognition as He asks and even commands. We may con- 
veniently sum up all our duties towards God under the heading of 
religion. The word religion, like the word God, beauty, truth, and so 
forth, is found on the lips of all men for the simple reason that we are 
religious, at least vaguely, by nature. 


Religion 


Religion is objective and subjective. Objective religion is the sum of 
all the truths which God has revealed, which the Church teaches, and 
which we are bound to accept. This is the intellectual side of religion. 
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There is also a moral one—one that concerns the will. It consists in 
the various laws and duties laid upon us by God and the Church. In 
this sense, the Catholic religion is all that we find within the two covers 
of any one of the Catechisms in use everywhere. 

Subjective religion is a virtue or good quality of the soul inclining 
our hearts to render to God the worship He is entitled to by reason of 
His own infinite excellency and because of the benefits we have re- 
ceived at His hands. This definition is important, for many are the 
delusions under which not a few well-meaning people labor. 

Religion does not consist in vague emotions, even if they be called 
forth by dreaming about God, or if they be occasioned by the pealing 
of an organ under the fretted vaults of a soaring cathedral, or the 
splendors of a Gothic window lit up by the morning sun, or the feel- 
ings of awe that seize us as we listen to the mighty shout of the roaring 
ocean or when we gaze into the starry depths of heaven. Many people 
deceive themselves in this matter. Hence the remark that one may 
overhear so often as a congregation files out of church: “I enjoyed the 
service so much!’ No doubt the speaker did find a vague satisfaction 
in the service, for a well-conducted religious function is a thing of 
beauty and must appeal to the artistic instinct; but it by no means 
follows that such ‘‘enjoyment”’ of a service is a real service or homage 
tendered to God. 

Religion—which comes under the First Commandment—demands 
a real, sincere, personal acceptance of God by the whole of man. It 
implies faith in Him, as the supreme Being and unchanging Truth; 
submission to Him as the Author of our being; love for Him as our true 
Good and our Last End. In this way our nature is wonderfully en- 
nobled and raised to a plane far superior to that on which those move who 
give no thought to God. Newman admirably describes this effect of 
religion when he says that “‘a religious mind is ever marvelling, and ir- 
religious men laugh and scoff at it because it marvels. A religious 
mind is ever looking out of itself, is ever pondering God’s words.. .is 
ever realizing to itself Him on whom it depends and who is the centre 
of all truth and good.... Were there no other reason for the revelation 
(of Christian mysteries) but this gracious one of raising us, refining us, 
making us reverent, making us expectant and devout, surely this would 
be more than a sufficient one.””! 

External Worship of God 

Puritanism and an exaggerated spirituality expose men to another 
great danger. It is a narrow, and therefore quite wrong, interpre- 
tation of Our Lord’s words to the woman at Jacob’s Well: ‘God is a 
Spirit; and they that adore Him must adore Him in spirit and in truth”’ 
(John, iv. 24). This leads to a wholesale condemnation of all external 
religious observances. If Our Lord’s words imply any condemnation 


1 Newman Synthesis, p. 226. 
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of outward piety (and they can hardly be construed into that), they 
merely condemn the purely external and ceremonial religion of many of 
the Jews of that time. Jesus Himself attended public worship, used 
bodily gestures when praying or blessing, and eventually, in the Sacra- 
ments of the New Law, linked His saving grace to material elements. 

Man is not all spirit. He is a marvellous blend of matter and spirit, 
and his body is an integral and essential element of his personality. 
Hence, we must worship God not only within the chamber of our hearts, 
but likewise, as occasion serves or demands, give visible, physical tokens 
of our subjection to Him. 

In the beginning God Himself prescribed a form of worship which, 
whilst it supposes indeed and demands suitable internal dispositions, 
is markedly made up of material and external rites and observances. 
When He founded His Church and gave it at least a rudimentary lit- 
urgy, Our Lord acted in like manner. Outward worship is in accord- 
ance with the laws of our being. We are forever betraying even our 
most spiritual thoughts and our secret emotions by the play of our 
features, the color of our cheeks, and the spontaneous movements of 
our limbs. A strong affection accelerates the heartbeats, sends the 
blood to the cheek, and causes the eyes to flash and sparkle. The dead 
color of the brow, the lifeless gaze, atid the stooping shoulders are 
tokens of grief and pain. Do we not spontaneously stretch forth the 
hands, bend the knees, raise the eyes when we plead with friend or foe? 

It is inevitable that the religious emotions of the soul should not re- 
main without effect on the body. Hence, we find an external worship 
of God at every period of human history. It is no exaggeration to say 
that outward manifestations of the religious sense are as old as man- 
kind itself, though these displays are conditioned by diversity of race 
and development of culture and refinement of life. Again, the out- 
ward tokens of reverence for God react on the dispositions of the soul. 
Not many people can consistently live a lie. Hence, the most thought- 
less will make an honest effort to collect themselves when they cross the 
threshold of a church. In most cases, as men kneel, bow the head, 
cross themselves or join in public prayer or chant, an inborn sense of 
reality and love for honesty end by evoking sentiments in keeping with 
the outward gesture or attitude. The laws and counsels by which the 
Church regulates our spiritual life are of enormous advantage. So are 
the good habits we acquire of our own accord. How often would we 
not neglect prayer were it not for the spiritual momentum which is the 
result of long practice! 

There is nothing mean or petty in the external forms of our religion, 
provided they are the sincere expression of our interior disposition. In 
the Old Law God punished with the utmost severity any negligence or 
irreverence: ‘‘Cursed be he that doth the work of the Lord deceit- 
fully” (Jer., xlviii. 10). St. Teresa used to say she would be ready to 
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give her life not only for the Faith as such, but even for the smallest 
rubric by which Catholic worship is regulated. Even after he had 
been made chancellor of the realm, Blessed Thomas More still remained 
faithful to his old practice of serving Mass in his parish church, of sing- 
ing at the cantor’s desk, of carrying the cross at processions, and so 
forth. When the Duke of Norfolk reproached him for acting as 
sacristan, and so dishonoring his King, More replied that surely the 
King could not be displeased with whatever he did in the service of God. 


Cult of the Saints 


The First Commandment, on the negative side, forbids the worship 
of false gods. It also condemns every vain and superstitious observance, 
all direct or implicit dabbling with the occult. “ On the positive side, 
it enjoins worship of God. This may be of two kinds: worship rendered 
immediately to God Himself or worship or veneration paid to the 
Saints, to their relics, to holy places, which ultimately also tends to the 
honor of God from whom all holiness in men and things proceeds. The 
Council of Trent expressly states that ‘‘to honor the Saints,...to in- 
voke them, and to venerate their sacred relics and ashes, far from di- 
minishing, tends considerably to increase the glory of God.’’? 

We find examples of the practise of honoring and invoking Angels and 
Saints in the Old and the New Testament, and in no instance were those 
rebuked who acted thus, except when they mistook an Angel for the 
Lord of the Angels. Thus, after the crossing of the Jordan, as Josue 
stood in the fields round Jericho, he beheld a man standing over against 
him, holding a drawn sword. Josue asked him whether he was friend 
or foe. The apparition replied: ‘I am prince of the host of the Lord.” 
Josue thereupon fell on his face to the ground, and worshipped him. 
The Angel then said: ‘Loose thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy’’ (Jos., v. 13 sqq.). 

Angels and Saints intercede for those on earth. Although they live 
with God, they are not dead to all interest in the world to which they 
are linked by a hundred ties. This is forcibly shown in the vision of the 
Machabee who, on the eve of battle, beheld the former high priest 
Onias holding up his hands and praying for all the people of the Jews. 
Presently another man appeared, “admirable for age and glory and 
environed with great beauty and majesty.”’ Of him Onias said: “This 
is a lover of his brethern and of the people of Israel: this is he that 
prayeth much for the people and for all the holy city, Jeremias, the 
prophet of God” (II Mach., xv. 12.sqq.). Since the Saints in heaven can 
and do pray for those on earth, it follows that it cannot be wrong to 
invoke them. To call on them is to do them honor, for in this way 
we acknowledge their influence with God, and since this influence is in 


2 Catechism of Trent, p. 511. 
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proportion to their personal holiness we likewise glorify Him from whom 
alone all holiness proceeds. 

To the Angels and Saints we render homage differing from that due 
to God, though we often enough use the word “worship” to describe it. 
Theologians use a technical term, a Greek word, to express the venera- 
tion rendered to the Saints. They call it dulia, which signifies service 
such as is rendered by a servant to a master. To Our Lady, on the 
other hand, a more excellent service (hyperdulia) is due by reason of 
her surpassing and indeed unique dignity. This special veneration of 
the Mother of Our Saviour is as old as Christianity. The image of Mary 
adorns the walls of the Roman Catacombs, and her name occurs in the 
earliest liturgies. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASSUMPTION 


Our Lady 


“He that is mighty hath done great things to me, and holy is His name’’ (Luke, i. 49). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Mary’s divine motherhood (a) accounts for her holiness; (b) is her 
greatest glory. 
(2) The Angel’. greeting. 
(3) Mary’s stupendous faith and trust in God. 
(4) Queen of Angels and Saints. 
(5) She is near to her children. 
(6) Death and Assumption. 
(7) Her power to help us. 


Mary’s Divine Motherhood 


Our Blessed Lady’s wonderful life was one long, uninterrupted chain 
of the most exquisite graces. Her bodily assumption into heaven was 
the fitting climax and crown of such an existence. It is the worthy 
counterpart of the unique favor done to her at the beginning of her 
precious existence when the dark, poisoned stream of sin which con- 
taminates all it comes in contact with saw its destructive rush stopped 
before this child of Adam, by whom the new Adam was to come into the 
world. 

Whereas all mortals come into the world handicapped by a dismal 
inheritance of evil, objects of displeasure to God who frowns upon 
them because they are the contaminated offspring of a sinful father, 
Mary was pure and holy from the first instant of her existence. This 
priceless privilege was hers by reason of her unique dignity and mis- 
sion as Mother of the Redeemer. 

Mary’s divine motherhood is the key to all we know of her greatness 
and to the magnificent encomiums bestowed on her by the Saints and 
by the Church. That office alone accounts for her unparalleled sanc- 
tity. ‘If I had as many tongues as there are stars in the sky, or grains 
of sand on the seashore, or leaves in all the forests, and if with all these 
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tongues I did nothing but praise Mary day and night, I could never 
say anything half so glorious to her as that which is expressed in the 
simple phrase: Thou art the Mother of God!’’ Thus did Martin 
Luther speak in a sermon before his calamitous apostasy. 


Gabriel’s Greeting 


We can make a guess at Mary’s stupendous holiness if we ponder the 
amazing words which are so often on our lips: the first words of the 
Hail Mary. Let us go in spirit to the fairest village of Galilee—its 
“Flower,’’ for such is the meaning of Nazareth. It is the solemn 
midnight hour, on a spring night, nineteen centuries ago. The village 
is hushed in sleep; all is still and calm, save for the bark of pariah dogs 
or jackals prowling round for prey, the hoot of a nightbird, or the sounds 
which in the country do not destroy but rather emphasize the quiet of 
the night. Within one of the lowliest but assuredly the holiest of the 
houses of the town the most blessed of creatures that ever was is watch- 
ing. Mary, whose mind was steeped in the Scriptures, must have 
realized that the fullness of time was at hand, though as yet she did 
not know that none other than she herself was to be the golden bridge 
by which God would pass from His heaven into the world of men. 

All of a sudden she realized she was no longer alone. A visitor from 
another world stands or rather stoops before her. He hails her with a 
greeting the full force of which is lost in our Latin or English transla- 
tions. “Hail, full of grace!’ Gabrielsays. If we ponder the one Greek 
word by which St. Luke renders the Angel’s greeting, it will give us an 
inkling at least of Mary’s soul at that instant. According to the genius 
or character of the Greek language, the one word used by St. Luke im- 
plies that not only was Our Lady ‘“‘full of grace’’ at the moment of this 
sublime interview, but that she had always been so, so that at no in- 
stant of her existence, not even the first, was she anything but super- 
latively holy and acceptable in God’s sight. Thus, the privilege of 
her Immaculate Conception is hinted at in the opening words of the 
best of prayers to Mary. 


Mary’s Heroic Faith 


All the works of the Holy Ghost issue in grace and holiness. Fire 
must radiate heat; light cannot fail to illumine. So the Holy Spirit 
produces grace in the soul on which He exercises His secret influence. 
Now, at no moment in her whole life did the Holy Ghost overshadow 
and as it were enfold Our Lady with His gracious presence as at the 
moment when she spoke the redeeming fiat which gave to the world 
an even greater gift than the material light which sprang from the 
womb of night at God’s creative fiat in the dawn of the world. 

Not long after this hallowed night a woman enlightened by the same 
Spirit that so wondrously sanctified Our Lady—her own cousin, St. 
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Elizabeth—singled out for special congratulation not only her unique 
dignity as Mother of God but the sublime faith of Our Lady: ‘Blessed 
art thou that hast believed!”’ 

It is not possible for the created mind to grasp what happened in 
Our Lady’s soul when the Holy Ghost swooped down upon her from the 
heights of heaven—when He enfolded and as it were engulfed her in 
the flaming sea of His uncreated love and holiness. Had she not been 
strengthened with marvellous grace, she would assuredly have melted 
away in this stupendous contact with infinite purity. Yet, in that 
hour this blessed child rose to the full height of her spiritual and super- 
natural stature. All alone, with no one by her for advice or encourage- 
ment, Mary made an act of faith and self-surrender than which none 
greater is thinkable. The Angel had unfolded to her things so stu- 
pendous, in which she was to concur in vital fashion, that she might 
well have quailed at the prospect had not her glorious mind been en- 
lightened and her heart strengthened in a manner without precedent 
even in her unique existence. 


Queen of Angels and Saints 


The Church gives us a glimpse of Our Lady’s singular dignity when, 
in one of the most popular of prayers, she styles her: ‘“‘Queen of Angels 
. . Queen of Saints.”” Though the Litany of Loreto, in which these 
titles are found, began as a purely private devotion, it has long since 
been taken up by the Church to such an extent that whenever, in rub- 
rics or other ceremonial directions, there is question of the Litany of 
Our Lady, it is always that of Loreto which is meant. 

Now, the prayers of the Church are also part of her doctrinal mission. 
She teaches us by means of her liturgical prayers as much as by the 
mouth of Popes and Councils. The Church’s prayer is the finest, 
sweetest, most fragrant expression of her intuition into and her ex- 
perience of divine mysteries. Hence the old adage, Lex orandi, Lex 
credendi; that is, belief and liturgy, faith and prayer, coincide in every 
respect so that in her prayers the Church speaks the same accurate 
language she speaks in her dogmatic definitions. 

The title of queen is full of significance. Formerly it was given only 
to one who was a real ruler and mistress. Now it is only a shadow of 
its former greatness and has become a mere courtesy title. But in 
heaven there are no courtesy titles. In the world of God, the world 
of truth and reality, all honor and precedence is based on real, sub- 
stantial merit. There are no high-sounding, but hollow, titles in heaven. 
The very idea is absurd—shams, however brilliant, do not endure be- 
yond this world. 

The Catholic Church is guided and inspired by the Holy Ghost in 
the expression of her prayer and praise, even as He prompts her when 
she formulates her beliefs. She is, therefore, preserved not only from 
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actual error, but likewise from any exaggeration or belittling which 
would be, after all, a swerving from strict truth. When, therefore, she 
greets Mary with the wonderful titles, “Queen of Angels . . . Queen 
of Saints,’ she assures us that Mary takes precedence over all the an- 
gelic hosts and over the serried ranks of the elect of our race who people 
heaven. Now, all precedence in heaven is based exclusively on grace, 
or, what is the same thing, on holiness. It follows that such is the 
holiness and supernatural beauty of Our Lady that it not only equals 
but surpasses, not only the sanctity of this or that Saint or Angel, but 
even the collective sanctity of them all. Pool all the supernatural 
beauty of the myriad Saints and the innumerable spirits that surround 
the Majesty of God, and it will yet fall short of the singular holiness 
of this one most glorious being—the masterpiece of Divine Omnipotence 
upon which Infinite Love has lavished its treasure unstintedly and all 
but infinitely. 


Mary Is Near to Us 


Though so far exalted above the common level, Mary is yet very 
really one of ourselves, for her life in time in no wise shone with any 
outward glow of the divine splendor that illumined her soul. We lose 
much by too exclusively viewing Our Lady as she is represented to us 
by painters, sculptors and artists in stained glass. The royal sceptre, 
the golden splendor of the sun mantling her noble figure, the diadem 
of stars encircling her head, are fit symbols of her heavenly glory. But 
whilst she dwelt among mortals, she wore the dress worn by the women 
of her village; as housewife, she cooked and washed and served and 
mended; she swept and garnished her lowly abode, and daily she joined 
the endless procession of women which then, as it does today, made its 
way to the one fountain of fresh water at Nazareth, which now bears 
the beautiful name of “Fountain of the Lady Mary.” 

This view of the earthly setting of Our Lady’s life is an accurate one. 
It is calculated to comfort the lowly and the toilers, and generally all 
those—and they are the greater number—whose lives appear to them 
dull, useless to themselves and of no consequence to anyone. As for 
the spiritual value of devotion to Mary, Ruskin will perhaps prove as 
convincing, for once, as any professional spiritual writer: 


“After the most careful examination. . .of the influences of Catho- 
licity for good or evil, Iam persuaded that the worship of the Madonna 
has been one of its noblest and most vital graces, and has never been 
otherwise than productive of true holiness of life and purity of char- 
acter.... There has probably not been an innocent cottage home 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe during the period of 
vital Christianity in which the imagined presence of the Madonna 
has not given sanctity to the humblest duties and comfort to the 
sorest trials of the lives of women, and every brightest and loftiest 
achievement of the arts and strength of manhood has been the 
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fulfillment of the assured prophecy of the Israelite Maiden! ‘He that 


2991 


is mighty hath magnified me. 
Mary’s Death and Assumption 


At long last Mary’s task was done. Even as she had nurtured the 
Child Jesus, so had she tended the infant Church. The moment had 
come for the longed-for reunion with her Son. In an ecstasy of love 
her holy soul parted from her sacred body, as the ripe fruit detaches it- 
self from the branch that bore it. But the pure body in which the 
Word of God had been tabernacled was not to undergo corruption. 
When she fell asleep, the Apostles indeed reverently shouldered the 
sacred remains, carried them tenderly down the street of steps from 
Mount Sion into the Valley of Josaphat, hard by Gethsemane; gently 
they laid them within a tomb hewn out of the rock. Angels stood on 
guard: during three nights mortal ears could hear the harmonies of 
their songs. When they ceased, the Apostles re-opened the tomb, to 
find it empty. Only a heavenly fragrance still clung to the cave, as a 
vessel once full of precious perfume retains its aroma after the fragrant 
essence has vanished. For Mary Jesus anticipated the day of the 
general resurrection: not in a tomb but in the splendors of heaven 
must we look for this masterpiece of omnipotent wisdom and love. 


Recourse to Our Lady 


Let us look up to Mary, as the mariner looks out for the pole star. 
Let us take her into the whole of our lives. Are you joyful, add to your 
gladness by sharing it with her who is the “Cause of Our Joy.” If you 
are sorrowful, turn to her; is not she the ‘‘Comforter of the Afflicted’? 
Are you painfully aware of your weakness? She is the “Help of Chris- 
tians.”” If the guilt of sins mantles your brow with the flush of shame, 
do not despond or despair: call on her who is the “Refuge of Sinners.” 
If you are ill, she is the “Health of the Sick.”” Are you sore troubled 
and distressed? Think of her, invoke her, for Mary is the ‘Queen of 
Peace.” 


' Quoted from Canon Sheehan’s Marie Corona, p. 14. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Second Commandment 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” (Exod., xx 7). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Object of the Commandment. 
(2) Name stands for person. 
(3) Swearing. 
(4) Blasphemy. 
(5) Oaths. 
Perjury. 
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Thoughts as Well as Words Form the Subject of This 
Commandment 


In some respects the Second Commandment is contained in the First. 
It is, as it were, a reassertion of the duty of rendering honor to God 
and a prohibition of the use of the name of the Almighty in any way 
except to pay it reverence. It forbids all external irreverence to God; 
but since our outward actions are but the manifestations of our interior 
dispositions, it follows that not speech and acts only are the subject- 
matter of the Second Commandment, but the thoughts of the mind 
too and the dispositions of the heart. 

Nor must the scope of the Commandment be narrowed down in such 
wise as if all that it forbids were a casual or irreverent utterance of the 
name by which we designate the Supreme Being. The Jews of old 
took this narrow, literal view. They went even so far as to forbid the 
uttering of the name Jehovah by which God designated Himself when 
Moses asked the name of his mysterious interlocutor in the burning 
bush. There was probably more superstition than reverence in this 
conduct. 


The Name Stands for the Person of God 


In all languages, but especially in biblical phraseology, the name 
stands for the person or thing it designates. A name was not given 
at haphazard; it was no mere label, as are our modern surnames, which 
have nothing to do with the character or the qualities and defects of its 
bearer. In biblical language the name points either to some office or 
mission; as, for instance, the name of Moses. Of the holiest of all names, 
it is expressly said: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins’ (Matt., i 21). Moreover, it is not merely 
the word God that is here meant, but any one of the many titles by 
which the Sovereign Lord of all things is described. The reason is 
always the same: the name stands for the person of Him before whom 
all creation must lie prostrate; in whose presence the very columns 
of heaven tremble and even the flaming Seraphs are thrilled through 
with holy fear as they cry out: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts!’’ 

To utter the name of God or that of Our Lord lightly, thoughtlessly, 
using it as a mere interjection, may not have about it the heinousness 
of blasphemy; yet, it is far from blameless. Ecclesiasticus (xxiii. 10) 
speaks some very appropriate words on this point when he says: ‘Let 
not the naming of God be usual in thy mouth, and meddle not with the 
names of the Saints: for thou shalt not escape free from them.” The 
meaning is that he will not be free from sin—even though it be only a 
venial one—who mixes the name of God with the most trivial conver- 
sation. And to make would-be humorous remarks on the Saints or to 
pass foolish criticism on them, ultimately offends God who made the 
Saints what they are. A flippant quotation of Holy Scripture and the 
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application of sacred texts to trivial situations, a practice more common 
among Catholics perhaps than among those outside the Church, is 
likewise condemned by the Second Commandment. 


Swearing 


This Commandment condemns, of course, the very common habit 
of swearing, even though this abuse may differ from actual cursing or 
blasphemy. Swearing may easily become blasphemy when God’s 
name is uttered in anger—with a mad, though impotent desire to hurt 
Him. It is not always easy to draw a sharp distinction between a merely 
irreverent use of the name of God, or that of holy persons and things, 
and actual blasphemy. Many so-called swear words are merely coarse 
or vulgar, or are no more than expletives that mean perhaps very little 
to those who utter them, but by which they merely vent some passing 
feeling or seek to give emphasis to their words. The best corrective 
for such a habit is to tell its victim that the use of such words is silly, 
vulgar, unladylike, as the case may be. 


Blasphemy 


Blasphemy, according to St. Thomas, is every word or thought de- 
rogatory to the goodness and excellence of God. It consists, therefore, 
either in attributing evil to God or in denying any one aspect of His 
infinite perfection. It is by its very nature an outrage against the 
goodness of God, which is the object of charity. Hence, every blas- 
phemy is a mortal sin, since mortal sin is precisely the opposite of char- 
ity. 

In the Old Law blasphemy was punished with death: ‘‘He that blas- 
phemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him die. All the multitude 
shall stone him, whether he be a native or a stranger. He that blas- 
phemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him die’ (Lev., xxiv. 16). 
Now, the death penalty is the extreme punishment, one that is inflicted 
only for the gravest crime; for it is purely penal or punitive and not a 
medicinal chastisement or correction, as are all other forms of punish- 
ment, for every form of punishment inflicted by men should tend to- 
wards reclaiming and rehabilitating the wrongdoer. The death penalty 
is just the expiation of a crime. 

Blasphemy must be ranked as one of the gravest sins. It may be said 
that blasphemy is always tainted with unbelief or infidelity, inasmuch 
as the blasphemer either attributes to God that which is incompatible 
with infinite goodness and holiness, or he denies to God one or other 
attribute which belongs to the essence of the Divine Being. St. Thomas 
says that blasphemy is even more grievous than perjury, for he who 
commits perjury does not necessarily think or utter anything false or 
untrue about God. If he tries to make of God, as it were, a false wit- 
ness, it is not because he imagines that God can bear testimony to what 
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is untrue. He seeks to deceive his fellowman by appealing to the high- 
est authority of all, whilst hoping that somehow God will not inter- 
vene in visible fashion to show up his lies and deceits.' 

(a) Blasphemy may take a threefold form. There is heretical blas- 
phemy when the language, or even the mere blasphemous thought, in- 
cludes an error as regards faith, for instance if God’s justice or goodness 
is called in question. 

(b) Blasphemy may take the form of curses and imprecations against 
God and holy things. Conduct such as this is truly satanic, and springs 
from a real hatred of God. There have been, and there are today, men 
so blinded by passion that, like Satin, they do evil, not because they 
love it for itself (for that is against the laws of our being), but because 
by it they hope to hurt God. They make their own words Milton puts 
in the mouth of a fallen angel (‘‘Paradise Lost,” I): 


To do aught good never shall be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight . 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. 


Under this heading are included the curses or maledictions uttered 
against any creature of God, even against material things, if the blas- 
phemer curses them precisely as creatures of God, for the outrage 
against the creature necessarily recoils upon Him who is its author. 

(c) Blasphemy may be meant merely to insult and outrage God, 
as when the Jews challenged Our Lord to come down from the cross. 
He likewise blasphemes who reviles holy things (for instance, the 
Sacraments), who throws ridicule on a dogma of faith, or who speaks 
contumeliously of places and things appertaining to the service of God. 

The sin of blasphemy, whatever particular heinousness it may assume, 
is in itself a most grievous sin. Not that it can attain God in Himself. 
Yet, at times such is the rage of the enemies of God that they would 
fain hurt Him if they could. Every sin is an offense against the Divine 
Majesty—but an indirect one, for it is only God’s law, the order es- 
tablished by Him that is directly broken when a man steals, or lies, or 
lusts. The blasphemer, on the other hand, makes a direct attempt 
on God’s honor. And though the glory of God and His most excel- 
lent perfection and beauty are infinitely beyond the reach of outrage, 
even as the ocean in its wildest fury cannot stain with its foam the 
stars that shine down upon it with unruffled serenity, in the mind of 
the sinner, and in that of those who may be influenced by his conduct, 
the all-holy and adorable majesty of God does suffer at least a tempo- 
rary eclipse. 

The gravity of the sin of blasphemy may be gauged by the severity 
of the punishment God Himself has frequently inflicted on it. As 


1 Summa Theol., I1-II, Q. xiii, art. 3, ad 2. 
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was said above, in the Old Law it was punished with death by stoning. 
When Sennacherib uttered blasphemies against the God of Israel, 
punishment overtook him, for “an Angel of the Lord came, and slew 
in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and eighty-five thousand,” 
and when he returned to Ninive his own sons slew him ‘‘as he was wor- 
shipping in the temple of Nesroch, his god’’ (IV Kings, xix. 35, 37). 

Some time ago (October 22, 1932) the London Tablet had the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘““The notorious Carmen Burgos, bitter enemy of Chris- 
tianity and writer of books and articles more famous for their lack of 
balance than for depth of thought or feminine intuition, died suddenly 
on Saturday evening whilst addressing a meeting at the Radical Social 
Club, adjacent to the Masonic Temple, in Prince’s Street, Madrid... . 
She had scarcely uttered the words ‘instead of to a confession (confessor) 
one should go to a doctor,’ when she fell in a heap and expired.” 


Oaths 


An oath is the act of calling on God, the all-knowing, as a witness 
of the truth of our assertion. Our Lord would have His followers re- 
frain from taking oaths, for He wishes their sincerity and truthfulness 
to be so well established that their simple affirmation or denial would 
bring conviction to those who hear them (Matt., v. 34 sqq.). Even be- 
fore the Gospel, Ecclesiasticus (xxiii. 9) gives this warning: “Let not 
thy mouth be accustomed to swearing, for in it there are many falls.” 

Nevertheless, oaths are lawful provided they fulfill the three condi- 
tions laid down by God Himself in the writings of the prophet Jeremias 
(iv. 2): “Thou shalt swear: ‘as the Lord liveth’ (that is, call God to 
witness), in éruth and in judgment and in justice.’ That is, we may 
only swear to that which, to the best of our ability, we know to be true 
or, in a promissory oath, if we are sincerely resolved to abide by our 
pledged word. Secondly, we may not swear lightly, or in matters so 
trivial that they do not warrant so solemn an appeal to God. Thirdly, 
there must be nothing inherently wrong in what we promise under oath. 

Perjury 

Perjury—that is, not abiding by our oath, or taking an oath that 
fails to fulfill any or all of the three conditions mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph—is a grave sin, for, says the Council of Trent, “he 
who does not shrink from so great a crime as to appeal to God to wit- 
ness falsehood offers a grievous injury to God, charging Him either 
with ignorance, as though the truth of any matter could be unknown 
to Him, or with malice and dishonesty, as though God could bear testi- 
mony to falsehood.’”? 

It is never a light matter for a mere child of earth to take to witness 
of its affirmation, denial or promise the living, all-knowing God, whose 
eye reads the secrets of the heart. Even those in positions of secular 
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or ecclesiastical authority, who alone are empowered to demand evi- 
dence under conditions of such solemnity, should do so only when a 
serious or grave matter warrants their action. How chary should we 
be, therefore, in our use of God’s name in the affairs of our daily life, 
or in any appeal, express or tacit, to His omniscience or His omnipo- 
tence! It was such uncalled-for oaths that Our Lord condemned when 
He said that we should not swear at all, but that our speech should be 
“yea, yea. . . .no, no,” for “that which is over and above these, is of 
evil” (Matt., v. 37). St. James (v. 12) reiterates this prohibition of 
Our Lord’s, and adds the warning, ‘‘that you fall not under judgment,”’ 
that is, lest we incur condemnation. 


1 Catechism of Trent, p. 391. 








Book Reviews 


REVALUING CHRISTIANITY 


In these days when a depressing pessimism bred by the dramatic 
march of events since the World War has turned thinkers to rescrutinize 
the values of our Western Civilization, it is heartening to find a book 
which, as the publishers say, leads “‘vom ‘Leben am Rande’ zum ‘Leben 
in der Mitte.’”! Ever since Harnack’s ‘“‘Wesen des Christentums”’ 
Christian scholars have again and again been attracted by this theme, 
but only too many have succumbed to the lure of the external mani- 
festations of Christianity, which they describe eloquently. Dr. Schu- 
macher’s book goes to the very heart of the question, and shows that 
Christianity is not a mere program of reform, nor a mere body of teach- 
ing, but an essential renewal of the inner man. In a penetrating study 
of the New Testament he shows that the essence of Christianity is the 
“New Life’’ which consists in a union with God, whereby the Christian 
is actually taken out of his ordinary humanity, objectively justified 
and sanctified in soul and body so that he is a child of God, a co-heir 
with Christ and a member of Christ. This ‘““New Life’’ is a gift of God’s 
mercy and effected by the redeeming death of Christ. Man is prepared 
by faith and repentance to receive it, and actually obtains it in the re- 
birth of Baptism which makes him a ‘new creation.” Subjectively, 
man must labor and contend in the battle of life to preserve this ‘““New 
Life” and to let its vigorous power assert itself in spiritual growth till 
it finds its culmination in a glorious fruition in and after the resurrection. 

Such is the description and definition of Christianity which Dr. 
Schumacher finds in the New Testament writings. He then proceeds 
to show—and this is the largest and richest part of the book—how, ac- 
cording to the documents of primitive Christianity, it was this true 
estimate and profound understanding of the essence of Christianity, 
as it was manifested and became real in the lives of the early Christians, 
that gave power and vigorous growth to the primitive Church. This 
section of the book with its abundant quotations from the early Fathers 
shows the author’s mastery of Patristic literature: it is a veritable mine 
for the religious thinker and is of the greatest practical value for the 
preacher. 

The concluding chapter on the ‘“Gegenwartswert” of the book’s ma- 
terial is no less timely than interesting. Just as the ‘“New Life” given 
free scope to operate and to grow by the subjective efforts of the early 
Christians produced a vigorous Church and effected a tremendous 
revolution in human society and relations, so in modern times what is 
referred to as the “decay of Christian Civilization” is due, not to any 
1 Kraft der Urkirche. Das ‘‘Neue Leben’’ nach den Dokumenten der ersten zwei 


Jahrhunderte. By H. Schumacher, Professor of New Testament Exegesis (B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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objective loss of the vigor and power of Christianity, but to man’s 
own defection from his original ideal. Christianity today must re- 
turn to an appreciation of this ‘“Kraft der Urkirche.”” It must recover 
the ‘‘New Life” in so far as it has lost it, and another such regeneration 
of society as that witnessed by the first two centuries will result. It 
must ‘‘revalue” Christianity in the light of the New Testament and of 
the Patristic writings of the primitive Church. 

This is a book which every Christian and especially every Catholic 
ought to read. It should prove of special interest to the American 
Clergy, the more so since the author is already well known through 
his many contributions on Scriptural and Patristic subjects to American 
reviews. 

Atoys Dirksen, C.PP.S., $.T.D. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


Father Albert Muntsch, S.J., in his volume ‘Social Thought and 
Action” (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), presents in popular 
form the interest of the Church in social matters. Many a volume of 
this type has been written by representative Protestant sociologists, 
and hence a Catholic addition to the list is more than welcome. Fr. 
Muntsch treats on a great variety of subjects in twenty-four chapters. 
Very few of these chapters are sermons in the strict sense of the word, 
but all of them are suggestive. A preacher will find in these pages 
many thoughts and topics helpful in preparing occasional talks or a 
series of instructions before societies and clubs. The book is also use- 
ful in selecting topics for study clubs, readings for Vincent de Paul 
meetings, and for the education of the general reader. It should be 
found in the general parish library notwithstanding its subtitle, “‘A 
Series of Social Sermons.” 

A work of a different type is “The Gospel of Fascism’’ (The Genera- 
tion Press, New York City). The author, Kirton Varley, an Australian 
by birth, an American by adoption, and a Catholic by conversion, 
claims to be the original conceiver of the Fascist idea. In 1917 he 
published in London a book on the Corporative State. According to 
his conception, all functions for the common good should be exercised 
by economic, social and religious corporations, and the heads of these 
bodies should constitute a political representation for the conduct of 
the business of the State. All authority should rest in a Sovereign 
Grand Council assisted by representatives of the corporations. This 
sounds much like the Facism now ruling in Italy, Germany, and Austria. 
In the present volume the author takes up the same subject again and 
distributes his matter into five parts and an appendix of unequal 
length and importance and without any logical connection. Some 
chapters are reprints of former publications, and what is new seems 
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to be more in the nature of propaganda for certain theories and against 
certain political parties than a cool and balanced discussion. It is 
difficult to classify this book properly. It is neither scientific nor 
educational, neither romance nor plain propaganda. Nor is it without 
value, but the good does not lie on the surface. It needs reading and 
study in order to extract the gold, and after it has been found it must 
be put in logical order. This is too much to expect from the average 
reader and ought to have been done by the author himself. The 
distribution of the same matter under a great variety of headings makes 
an evaluation of the principles announced practically impossible within 
the limits of a review. 
Kiian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Among the highly useful works received recently for review may 
be mentioned ‘‘A Manual of Catholic Action,’ by An Irish Priest 
(M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin). The work is divided into three parts. 
Part I discusses forty current erroneous systems of thought, religious, 
social and moral. Part II deals with Catholic Sociology in eight 
chapters devoted to the family, property, employers and employes, 
and methods of settling industrial disputes. Part III surveys the 
methods of organizing and strengthening Catholic Action and various 
questions dealing with the principles of state government. 

“Christ in the World Today,”’ by Fergal McGrath, S.J. (issued by 
the same publishers), contains six lectures delivered in St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, Dublin, on devotion to the Sacred Heart as a means 
of offsetting the dangers of our times. In an unusually fresh and 
entertaining style Fr. McGrath treats successively of the Church and 
Science, the Machine Age, Communism and Human Suffering. 

For two reasons a special interest is attached to ‘‘The Separated 
Eastern Churches,” by Pére Janin (translated by Canon P. Boylan, 
M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). In the 
first place, the propaganda for the reunion of all Christendom will 
probably increase in intensity as times goes on and the issue between 
faith and unbelief is more clearly drawn. Secondly, the communist 
experiment in Russia has created great interest and curiosity in many 
quarters, and information on the actual status of religion in that 
country will be eagerly welcomed. It will probably be news for many 
that the atheistic campaign has broken completely down in view of 
the passive resistance of the Russian masses. By official admission, 
the professed Communists number only 1,300,000 (including ‘‘candi- 
dates’’) out of the 147,000,000 inhabitants of Russia. Although the 
obstacles to the preaching and teaching of religion foster superstition 
and unbelief, it is now evident that the Bolsheviks undertook an al- 
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most impossible task when they planned to destroy all religion. On 
this and all other topics dealing with the Orthodox Churches Father 
Janin’s work furnishes clear and authoritative information. 

In “Arrows of Iron’ Fr. Henry S. Spalding, S.J., gives us another 
story that will appeal to both old and young. ‘‘Chant at the Altar,” 
by John S. Selner, S.S., Director of Sacred Music at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore (John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md.), explains. 
in clear fashion the principles which should govern the singing of the 
ecclesiastical chant. Besides supplying the Gregorian, modern and 
sol-fa notations for the Chant, the author describes the manner of 
rendering each musical score, and points out errors of delivery which 
should be avoided. An example will most clearly indicate the great 
practical value of this little work. After giving the liturgical and 
modern notations for the Asperges, Fr. Selner offers the following 
advice: ‘““RENDER: (a) deliberately, (b) evenly, (c) softening and 
lengthening the last note. Avorp: (a) separating the word Asperges, 
connecting the syllable -ges with me, thus (modern notation for the 
faulty rendering given); holding the first note over the syllable -sper- 
and ‘shuddering’ over the rest of the notes with a final outburst on the 
last note, thus (notation follows).’’ All the chanted parts of the Mass 
and Office are included in this excellent little work. 

The pamphlet of Father Ivo Vitali, O.F.M., on pontifical reserva- 
tions (‘‘De Reservationibus Pontificiis a iure reservatis Ordinariis 
deque Regularium privilegio ab iisdem absolvendi,’’ Rome, 1933), 
discusses the question whether the local Ordinaries can make the 
excommunications reserved by the Code to the Ordinaries episcopal 
reserved sins in those circumstances in which the transgressor did not 
incur the excommunication because of ignorance or other excuses 
admitted inlaw. The effect of such a reservation of the sin would be 
that those confessors who have the Papal privilege of absolving from 
the Papal censures of the cases reserved to the Ordinaries could not 
absolve from the sins, if the bishop had reserved to himself the absolu- 
tion from those sins and the penitent had sinned indeed but had not 
incurred the excommunication. The contents of the pamphlet are a 
summary of the controversy which the author carried on about this 
subject in several issues of The Ecclesiastical Review (in 1931) and the 
Commentarium pro Religiosis (in 1933). The matter is well argued, 
and it is the best study we have seen on the point in question. Up to 
the present time there are not enough commentators of the Code 
dealing with the question to determine which way the common opinion 
will go. 











